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Unsolicited Letters 


from 


Satisfied Teachers 


Enclosed find check for $3.05, 
for the pencil sets which I re- 
ceived today. 

I wish to thank you for the 
fountain pen, which I am now 
using and also for your prompt 
service.— Miss Carolyn Hall, 
Waynesboro, Ga. 


Enclosed you will find check to 
cover (50) Holly pencil boxes. 

Thank you.—Miss Enla Caston 
and Miss Trames, Pageland, 
South Carolina. 

P.S. Just want to add a note 

we're very much pleased with 
the gift boxes and fountain pen 
and shall be glad to refer any 
teachers to you. 


Enclosed please find a check for 
$2.70 to pay for the pencil sets 
which I received from you yes- 
terday. 





They are very nice and I am 
sure my school children will en- 
joy using them. I am well 
pleased with the fountain pen 
that was sent with the sets.— 
Katherine Hall, Cuthbert, Ga. 








Find enclosed postoffice money 
order for the amount of $3.20, 
in payment for the boxes of 
name pencils which I received 
Dec. 6. I am delighted with 
them and they are the greatest 
bargain I have ever received 
and I am sure my girls and boys 
are going to be pleased with 
em. 

I wish to thank you for send- 
ing them to me and giving me 
the 5 days to pay for them. I 
shall tell all the teachers in my 
County what a beautiful pencil 
box your Company has. 

Trusting that you will sell 
many, many of your beautiful 
pencil boxes.—Blanche Stockton, 


Almond, N. C. 
a 





























Enclosed find a check for three 
dollars and three cents ($3.03) 
the cost of the fine pencil sets 
plus postage. 
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MEMO BOOK 


WITH PENCIL 


4” x 534” 





This beautiful gift will de- 
light the heart of any child. 
Case made of the finest 
quality Compo Leather. 
Fitted with a 50-sheet 
ruled bond pad, as well as 

a high grade No, 2 peneil. 
Individual name stamped 
on the case as well as on the 
pencil in lustrous gold. 
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Dear READER: 


This issue of THE Instructor is devoted almost entirely to 
Christmas. There are many pages of Christmas handwork, program, 
and story material. For additional handwork ideas refer to “How 
to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” pages 4-6. Book reviews are 
on page 9. They will be especially helpful if children’s books 
are on your list of gift purchases. The regular departments ap- 
pear as usual: “Our Historical Calendar” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” page 8; “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” pages 55-57; 
and “Your Counselor Service,” pages 60-62. Whether or not you 
are planning a Christmas-vacation trip, which as we all know is one 
of the most interesting ways to gain inspiration and renewed enthusi- 
asm, you will want to read pages 58-59. Although these are busy 
days, don’t forget about our Environment Contest if you are plan- 
ning to enter it. For information, turn to page 70. 











PRIMARY GRADES 


Christmas Gifts and Handwork 
Ideas for Christmas gifts, dec- 
orations, and greetings are on 
pages 4, 23, 26-29, 31, 34-35, 
37-39, 55-56, and 61. 


Program Material; Stories 

Songs and new words to old 
tunes are on pages 12, 14, 17, and 
19. A rhythm-band score is on 
page 21. There are recitations, 
an exercise, and a choral reading 
on pages 14-15. Plays are on 
pages 13 and 18-19. Stories ap- 
pear on pages 44—46. 


Art; Music 

The cover and pages 42-43 offer 
art appreciation; and pages 12, 
14, 17, 19, and 21, music. 


Tool Subjects 
For arithmetic, see pages 41, 
48, 55, and 62; for reading, 
pages 41, 48, 54, and 61; and 
for language, pages 8, 51, 56— 
57, and 62. 


Social Studies 
Character Education 


In connection with the social 
studies, see page 8 for calendar 
notes; page 11 for a calend 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Christmas Gifts and Handwork 

A variety of ideas for Christmas 
handwork appears on pages 4, 
23-40, 50, and 55-56. See also 
page 61. 


Program Material; Stories 

There are songs on pages 12, 
14-15, 17, and 19; recitations, 
an exercise, an acrostic, and a 
choral reading on pages 14-15; 
plays and a Christmas art pro- 
gram on pages 16, 18-20, and 22. 
Four stories are on pages 45-47. 


Art; Literature; Music 

See the cover and pages 22 and 
42-43 for material on art ap- 
preciation. A suggestion for 
teaching literature is given on 
page 55. For music, see pages 
12, 14-15, 17, and 19. 


Tool Subjects 

Your questions in regard to 
teaching arithmetic are an- 
swered on page 62. For reading, 
see pages 54 and 61. Language 
material is on pages 8, 51-52, 
57, and 62. 


Social Studies 
Ch ctar Ed 





page 49 for a unit; and page 60 
for questions and answers. For 
character education, see pages 
13, 44, and 54-56. 


Science; Visual Education 

Pages 40, 56, and 60 relate to 
science. Visual-education ma- 
terial is on pages 51, 61, and the 
cover. 


Units; Seatwork 

There are units on pages 40 and 
49, with correlating seatwork 
on pages 41 and 48. There is 
additional seatwork on page 54, 
and questions are on page 42. 


Suggestions and material in the 
field of social studies appear on 
pages 8, 11, 20, 36, 50, 52-53, 
$5, 58-59, and 60. Pages 16, 
45-47, and 54-56 have charac- 
ter-building material. 


Science; Visual Education 

See pages 56 and 60 for material 
on elementary science. For vis- 
ual education, see the cover and 
pages 50-51, 58-59, and 61. 


Units; Seatwork 

Turn to pages 50 and 53 for 
units; 42 for questions, and 52 
and 54 for tests. 
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" " to make them firmer, stronger. 
™ to brush their teeth and massage their gums regularly. As an aid in gum massage, Ipana ‘Tooth 
3 4, Paste is particularly helpful. For Ipana is espe- 
” 5 THOUSANDS of our growing generation and tender. Often, that warning tinge of “pink” = designed not only to clean the teeth but, 
of boys and girls, oral hygiene means more _ appears on the tooth brush. with massage, to help make gums healthier, 
, than just brushing the teeth. For their modern , seaeneeeinsion 
bang teachers are teaching them that healthy gums Gum Massage a Modern Safeguard Send for Free Classroom Helps 
id a and sound teeth are of equal importance—and _— Regular massage helps stimulate lazy gumsand _An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
“15; are drilling them in gum massage. promotes more vigorous health. Classroom Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up 
rt These teachers are doing a splendid work—a _— drills quickly teach children the simple tech- _ records and a complete outline for a school- 
47. work that will help safeguard those bright, nique of this massage. The index finger is wide “Good Teeth” contest are all available. 
happy smiles—a work that has the support of _ placed om the outside of the jawtorepresentthe Simply write us today, giving the name of your 
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“Brush gums as well as teeth.” 
the “ms —From a book on dental health 
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53, Parents praise the valuable work of gum massage in- Many teachers today explain the modern need “The brushing of the gums is of prime 
| 16, struction. For very often they, too, learn from their for gum massage as a safeguard to better oral po 
race own children the gum massage way to better dental —_ hhealth—and demonstrate its simple technique importance. 
health—to brighter, more attractive smiles. for the children to practice at home. —From an article by a dentist 
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A BEAUTIFUL 


- 
—Perr Picture 
FOR EACH PUPIL AT CHRISTMAS! 

In the 5% x 8 size, these pictures cost only TWO CENTS 
EACH for 30 or more. Postpaid ONE CENT EACH 
3 x 3%, for 60 or more. Catalogue, 1600 tiny illustrations 
in the Catalogue, for 15 cents in stamps or coin 
ALSO we offer THREE lines of Miniature COLORED Pic- 
tures at ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ 
worth or more. Postpaid 
FREE. THREE Catalogues, B. C. and D. of Miniature 
COLORED Pictures, a picture with each of them, and on 
abridged Catalogue and samples of the Perry Pictures 
FREE to every teacher who nomes grade and school and 
this Magazine 
Awarded Four The Perry Pictu 
Gold Medals. 


ictures Company 


Madonna of the Chair Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


























Ne.GS23_ Each 


Sliver Plated $1.00 


$ .20 2. 
30 =3.00 
Sterling Sliver .36 3.60 
Rolled Gold 55 «6.00 

6 6.00 


Gold Filled Gold Piated 1.10 . cs Each 
iS N= 7 Sterling Silver a 6 Silver Plate SI] 
S No. R 523 Each Rolled Gold 1.26 Ne. C 044 Each Gai4 Piste 


J Sterling Silver $1.35 Geld Filled 1.35 Siiver Plate $ .18 Sterling Silver 
Steril. Silver, 10Kt Top 2.75 Gold Plate 25 Rolled Gold 
10Kt. Solid Geld 5.60 Sterling 80 Gold Filled 


SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF TWELVE OR MORE 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


REE TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


H'GHLY educational and entertaining. Thirteen scenes 
from the world-famous Luray Caverns—Shenandoah 
Valley—Skyline Drive and Shenandoah National Park. 
Request your copies now. One for each student. Plan 
Now to Visit This Famous Attraction at first opportunity. 
Only 2 hours from Washington—20 minutes from Skyline 
Drive—in Old Virginia. 

16 mm sound motion pictures in color available on free 

loan bas 


Rusk 











THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 





For your free copies write Educational Department 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 
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a 8 and eccupation T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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HANDICRAFT 


New! Different! 
DEVELOPS CREATIVE ABILITY 


Handicraft is now one of the most impor- 
tant activities in every up-to-date school. 
Weaving with benstifel Relnbew Loops is when you send Wee 
the most successful and popular type o .. 

school handicraft, easy to teach and fun to Wisdom as a gift to 
do, develops creative ability in making || them. Its pleasure lasts all year as they 


designs and combining colors, keeps little 
fingers and brains busy, solves discipline || adventure with jolly story companions 


problems. from its pages. Your — 
Send 25 cents today, for beautiful made-up friends welcome it also as [& 
— and full information with prices to a gift, for it fits well into wr 
aun neat teh an cn sm es tp en en ek classroom activities. ‘ 
ARTCRAFT STUDIO, Princeton, tilinois || Giving Wee Wisdom ; 
Enclosed is 25¢ to pay for sample articles || is easy on your pocket- 
made from Rainbow Loops with full in- 
formation regarding work and prices to book. Each subscrip- / 
tion is $1 a year, so 


teachers. 
send several. 
Name — 


- 
Address (Vee. Wisdow DEPT.20. 917 TRACY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
rhe BOOK o* ARTCRAEZ 
FOR CLASSWORK “\ hay’ Lt AY EA iting Si 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified — a Photo- 


a plastic novelties, mirror pictures, 
Vy Rise. rite for 
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TWAYER DLER si0W . Van Buren St., 


























BIGGEST $1 GIFT 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Listen for youngsters’ 
shouts of delight on 
Christmas morning 























Guaranteed Photo Finishing 








QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kansas 
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JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of 


eee & Elementary School, 


niversity of Chicago 


How TO USE 





THE HANDWORK 


Feg¢ CHILDREN who see this 
page may get the idea of 
drawing snow men of circles. 
They may also think of using 
spheres to make wooden toys. 


Pavss, THE child or adult who 

looks at these pages feels 
like beginning the work at once, 
and making many more kinds of 
trimming as well. 

One of our University of Chi- 
cago art students went out to 
teach in Kansas. She wrote to me 
of a wonderful tree that her pupils 
had decorated for some less for- 
tunate children. The tree was en- 
tirely trimmed with cookies for 
the children to eat. The designs 
for these cookies were made by her 
pupils, and they also baked them 
themselves. Some cookies depend- 
ed for their interest on the shapes. 
Others were covered with tiny 
shining candies of all colors. 

The drawing of the angel 
should help children who are 
painting Madonna pictures. The 
lamb should be a guide to children 
who are cutting wooden toys. 

The paper-doll idea is one of the 
still fascinating things we have in- 
herited from our grandmothers. 
The wise teacher will set aside one 
period to show children how to 
cut these dolls; then encourage 
them to bring to school some that 
they have cut at home. 


Pege OTHER ideas for folded 
cards are as follows. If sev- 
eral hundred programs or invita- 
tions are needed for school, or for 
the Parent-Teacher Association, 
colored paper can be used for the 
folder, and to save time silver and 
gold Christmas wrapping ribbon 
with an adhesive on the back can 
be used for decoration. The rib- 
bon may be cut into several strips 
of different lengths and then 
pasted so that one strip extends 
from the top of the program to a 
little above the middle; another 
strip, to the middle; and a third 
strip, below the middle. This will 
give a sort of modernistic decora- 
tion. A silver or gold star may be 
added. The result is effective. 
The child has an opportunity to 
make a modernistic design, for the 
restrictions of the material lead 
him away from the naturalistit. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


- GIRLS and boys often say, 

“Show me how to draw a 
bell.” Here is a page which will 
help them. They worry because 
they cannot cut both sides of the 
bell alike. The teacher may sug- 
gest that they cut a bell by fold- 
ing the paper in the center. Then 
by drawing around half of the 
bell, both sides will be alike. 

The suggestion of having bells 
fastened together can be carried 
over into making Japanese dinner 
gongs when the children study 
Japan, or a series of hearts for 
Valentine Day. 


Pass, THE making of things out 
of wood and clay is grow- 

ing in all progressive schools. We 
realize more and more that the 
actual constructing of things is a 
big factor in building character. 
When the child is making 
things to be given away, the 
teacher should guide him more 
than she does when he makes what 
he wishes for himself. To devel- 
op a child’s character, we must 
impress upon him the importance 
of making a thing neat and in 
good taste if it is to be a gift. 
We must emphasize the point that 
no one wants a crude article in his 
house just because it has been 
made by hand. A ten-cent store 
machine product, good in design, 
is a better present than messy 


handwork. 


Pege THE point is well brought 
out here that dark red and 
dark green do not look well to- 
gether. Yet how often children 
try to use this color combination 
unless the teacher guides them. 

If white is used with these col- 
ors, it helps, or if the color scheme 
is used as suggested on this page. 

A red and blue-green combi- 
nation is one of the most effective 
color schemes we have. When 
children cut or draw Christmas- 
tree designs, the wise teacher will 
suggest the use of some blue with 
the red and green. 

The author of this page has em- 
phasized the fact that the points 
must be in evidence on the leaves. 
Dots in the berries add accent to 
the design. (Continued on page 5) 
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au = Delightful, Practical 


XMAS GIFT 
For Boys and Girls 


SCHOOL NEATNESS KIT 
with pupil’s name in gilded 
script, made from DuPont 
everlasting fab. leather in 
allcolors, Contains SER- 
VICE COMB,4" DOUBLE 
CUT NAIL FILE and MET- 
AL CAPPED PENCIL. 
SPECIAL TO TEACHERS : 


Only 12 1-2c ea. in quan- 
tities over 20 sets. 


Only 14c ea. in quantities 
less than 20 sets. 














NOTE: The Virozol Prod- 
ucts were @ ied Grand 
Prize with Gold Medals in 


ans, Leading Actresses 
and Beauty Culturists 
For prompt delivery mail us list of pupils’ 
names (Boys separate) and your remittance 
at once to 


THE VIROZOL COMPANY 
462 East 167th St. New York, N. Y. 


You too will agree with the merit of these Unusual 
Gifts at such LOW PRICES. 
Gentlemen :- 1 have received the “‘Neatness Kits’’ and the 
Swedish Face Bath and was much pleased with each. Thank 
you and also for your promptnesa. 

Miss) MARION JACOBSON, Cadoit, Wisconsin, Rote 8. 
Dear Sirs: The Neatness Kits were wonderful. The children 
praised them very much and besides I find that they look much 
neater at school time. 

LAWRENCE MILLER, New London, Wise. 


Gentle: Jom very well pleased with the Gift Kits and the 
you 


men > 
Virozol Swedish Face Bath. 1 thank ° 
Miss) BERNICE WESSEL, Guttenberg, lowa, 











ART BARGAINS 


7WO GREAT, BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES 
for the price of one. Think of it! 
All Year Package consists of cardboard cut-outs 
of every subject you will need during the whole year. 
Holiday Package consists of HOLIDAY posters 
and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard 
pattern attached. Ready for use. Includes all the 
holidays, 
Biggest bargain on the market. Will completely 
solve your Art problems, Don't do without them. 
Send $1.00 for both packages today. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE 
Box 53, Calumet City, Illinois 








YOUR XMAS GIFT 


will be enjoyed more than all others if you give your 
little friends—Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine. 
It contains stories, plays, parties, games, puzzles, 
and many things to do and make, and it costs only 
$1.00 a year when three or more subscriptions are 
ordered at one time, Give it to all the children on 
your Christmas List and include a subscription for 
yourself. Send to 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine, 
Cleveland, Ohio 












1 9Q APPLICATION $ 4 .00 
30 PHOTOS *] v 


Finest real photo copies, size 2'¢x3'4, 
} double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, 
, Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original re- 
turned unharmed. Prompt service. 


S OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


DINNER’S AT SIX 
A Kitchen Fantasy for Rhythm Band 
Sister Emily Marie, S. P. 

Rhythmic Parts played on kitchen utensils—an 
attractive melody played on glasses of water. 
Complete score 75 cents 
MARYWOOD SCHOOL 
2128 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 beoks of all 


publishers listed in our 45th 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
~latest “best sellers,”’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1940 catalog, “Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 125, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Holiday Parties °°°"39"20°""" 


Party programs based on the holidays of the year 
and featuring folk, patriotic, religious festivals, 
Each is complete from invitations and decorations 
to entertainment suggestions, favors and refresh- 
ments, 
By the author of The Book of Festivals. 
THE WOMANS PRESS 

600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 



































High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


and abflities permit, Equivalent to resi- 

3 for entrance to college. Standard H.3. 
; Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
, mred. Free Bulletin on 


. Single jecta if de request. 
School, Dot. H-923, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 








How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


Pease THIS “Do Not Open Until 

Christmas” idea is popular 
with children. They like to col- 
lect things. They may wish to 
bring “Do Not Open” tags which 
they have bought, and notice the 
designs on them. Some of these 
tags have dogs guarding the slo- 
gan. Children might draw a 
doorman dressed in a uniform, 
guarding the sign. 


Page MANY of the children will 
like to draw elephants in 
different positions, and cut, sew, 
and stuff them. Others may 
wish to make dogs or rabbits. 

In Sweden we saw stuffed ani- 
mals that were works of art be- 
cause of the beautiful gingham 
and calico of which they were 
made, and the simplicity of the 
designs. 

Some upper-grade child who 
begins with this page may become 
interested enough to make many 
stuffed toys to sell. 


Page TEACHERS who have diffi- 

culty in teaching children 
to make linoleum blocks may find 
this suggestion useful. Have them 
make their first designs in cut 
paper. This medium also necessi- 
tates the omitting of details. 

In a third grade, we had the 
pupils make cut-paper designs, 
place them on brown linoleum, 
draw around them in pencil, and 
paint in white all of the parts 
that were to be cut out. Then 
when it was time to cut out the 
parts, the children needed to think 
only of the cutting. 

In block-printing cards in pri- 
mary grades, omit the lettering, 
for the children cannot under- 
stand that they have to cut the 
letters backwards, as they appear 
when you look at them in a mir- 
ror, so that they will not appear 
backwards when printed. 

The children in upper grades 
who learn to make block-printed 
Christmas cards may like later on 
to make wall hangings in the same 
way. In some schools each child 
cuts a block, using as the subject 
some school activity. Although 
the designs vary, each block is the 
same size and color. The blocks 
are printed on a large piece of 
cloth in a repeated pattern. 


Passes WE HAVE all seen the 

kind of wallpaper for chil- 
dren’s rooms that has pictures on 
it. Perhaps the children would 
like to arrange the toys shown 
here on big pieces of wrapping 
paper or newsprint, and paint 
them or color them with crayons, 
making a wallpaper pattern for a 
child’s room. (Continued on page 6) 
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A Mechanical Pencil with Personal Name 























The Luxury Gift That Is a Necessity! ACTUAL 
Watch the gleam in children’s eyes when you hand SIZE OF 
out this useful gift! It’s sure to please the entire MECHANICAL 
class. AND, the fact is that mechanical pencils 

| last longer. The 4” lead in each pencil is PENCIL 
packed with miles of writing. No fuss with 

sharpeners, no soiled hands. Each me- 

chanical pencil is of sturdy construction— y= 

has strong pocket clip, replaceable [= PERSONALIZED 


eraser and perfect propel-repel action. 7<A47 WRITING STATIONERY 
NOT A TOY! AND the FULL J 10 SHEETS—10 ENVELOPES 
NAME is stamped in BRIGHT AND STIFFBOARD CABINET 
GOLD LETTERS. All 21 items in this kit stamped in 


= : bright gold letters with full name 
To teachers ordering a 

1 tota] of 25 gifts or 

g more we will in- 


clude, FREE OF 
COST, a beautiful Fountain Pen with 
Mechanical Pencil to match. Of lat- 
est design and attractively boxed, 
the pen utilizes a new bulb filling 
device with ink-vue barrel. 
Pencil carries extra leads in 
special chamber. 











Each sheet of writing paper has a 
different, multi-colored animal pic- 
j ture at the top. The sheets consist 
‘ *) oar f of fine bond paper with ruled lines, 


Na PAs e ‘ 
S75 ES and measure 4 x 5% inches; enve- 
lopes measure 3 x 4 inches. A gift 
On a single sheet of paper print or type clearly every child will be proud to own! 
names to be imprinted on gifts. Use separate - 


sheet for each type of gift. Remit by check or 


money order for full amount; register your letter 
if you send cash or currency. (Canadian . orders EACH 
add Se per item). WE PAY POSTAGE ON ALL KIT 


ORDERS, 





CHECKER PENCIL COMPANY 





102 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Christmas Giving es 
3 Lasting Gift 
ae) Your Pups /s ») This Matched Fin 


ger-Fitting Pen and 
Pencil Set in beauti 
ful onyx-like finish. 
Sure to delight the 
heart of every child. 


You Give the Pencil for 15¢__, 
We'll Give the Pen Holder Q 
\ 


to Match It FREE Z. 


Both Packed Together in , 
Attractive Colorful Box 4 


scroser FINGER-FITTING °.." pens 


This Special Zaner-Bloser 
“Share-with-You” Gift 
Offer brings you bkoth 
Matched Penholder and 
Pencil postpaid, for only 
ldc. 








Restful — Easy to Use — Improve Pupils’ Handwriting 


Here is a happy solution of the gift problem for Ord _ 
} your pupils. You want something first of all that ler Promptiy—Use the Coupon 
| will please—something that will last—something We make no restrictions on this ‘‘Share-with-You”’ 
| ata price you can afford to pay—-something that Gift Offer. Whether you wish 10 sets or a hun- 
j will express your personal interest in the welfare dred, all you need to do is to fill out the coupon 
re — pupils. How can you se this better than below, write your name and address plainiy, tell us 
a s orns sour interest in the improvement of how many sets you will require, enclosing check or 
| 1e child’s handwriting? money order to pay for the Zaner-Bloser Finger 
A Matched Set for Every Child Fitting Pencils at 15e¢ each and we'll include free 
To make it possible for you to make a really worth as our share in your gift to your pupils one Zaner 
while gift to your pupils this Christmas, we are Bloser Penholder to match, packed with each pen 
making a special “Share-with-you"’ Gift Offer. cil in Attractive Colorful Box 
You give the Pencil——we'll give the Penholder. In : 
this way you are able to remember every child For a delightful surpris« at Christmas time 
with a lasting, useful, valuable gift-—and all at a to get unmatched value for your gift money——this 
cost to you of only 15e each year——fill out and mail this coupon today. 


ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 


DEPT. 1, COLUMBUS, OHIO 











SPECIAL “SHARE YOUR GIFT’’ COUPON 
ZANER - BLOSER CO., DEPT. |, COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gentlemen: I accept your special ‘‘Gift-Sharing’’ offer to enable me to give 
the complete set of matched Finger-Fitting Penholder and Pencil to my 
pupils. Enclosed find ..... in payment for «-- Pencils at 
the regular retail price of 15c each and you are to include Free one Finger 
Fitting Penholder to match each Pencil ordered as per your offer in The 
Instructor. Penholder and Pencil are to be packed together in attractive 
Colorful Box and to be mailed to me postpaid. 


Zaner-Bloser Finger -Fitting Teacher's Name yoosnnsusunsuusemuenas ecveneeen eaneneuasasecsaseson 
—the ideal Mechanical Pencil Address 


Town State 




















| 
Make Yourself a Present of This 





This Book Was Made for You 


CHRISTMAS CAROLERS 
BUOK 


nsOne An 











The Christmas Caurolers’ Book in Song and Story 
presents the most desirable Christmas songs to- 
ether with interesting stories of their origin. 
Standard four-voice arrangements are given for 
most of the carols, bat some are arranged for 
women’s and others for children’s voices Not 
only useful for caroling and chorus work, but 
because of its exceedingly attractive cover print- 
ed in bright colors it makes a very acceptable 
gift. Only 50 cents, postpaid 
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HOW TO TEACH 


MUSIC 


TO CHILDREN 

















Made especially for classroom teachers and mu- 
sic supervisors in need of suggestions and plans 


for teaching music in elementary and junior 
high school gra:ies, Especially useful to teachers 
in ungraded schools, Beside s giving suggestions 
and definite plans for procedure, How to Teach 
Music to Children contains @ goodly number of 
songs especially suited to the needs of beginners 
in music. Can be used with any series of song 
Oks. $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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CHRISTMAS CARD 
PROJECT PACKET 


Children love to make 
their own Christmas cards! 
This fascinating project 
packet contains a pattern 
sheet for each pupil an@ a 
direction sheet for the 
teacher showing how to 
make a large assortment 
of cards. Adaptable to 
different grades. 


l0c Per Packet 


Each packet contains pat- 
tern sheets for TEN pupils, 
ORDER enough packets 
for your class TODAY! 
Prepared for JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
++..the only monthly 
teacher’s magazine con- 
taining so much actual 
practical creative ma- 
terial. 





Jumier Arts & Activities, 


740 Rush St., Chicage 
1-12-39 | 
1 enclose...... ets, for ...... CHRISTMAS CARD 
PROJECT PACKETS. (Please enclose 8c per packet 

for postage and handling.) 


“| 
Address | 
City and State_____ 
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geography, 
ture, 
THORITATIVE, 


FASCINATING... 
unique, many - col- 
ored pictorial maps, 
illustrating history, 


curate, 
able classroom aid. 
17 x 22, 
each. 


COLORTEXT PUBS., Inc. ?°.4,wscs°u2"™* 


| STORY MAPS 


of the U.S. & Mexico 


* Ss 


litera- 
ete. AU- 
remark - 


United States or Mexico — Price only 50 cents 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


They would not put the Christmas 
tree in the design, for no one 
would want a Christmas tree in 
wallpaper that he looked at all 
vear long. 

In making these wallpaper de- 
signs, some of the color combi- 
nations mentioned below might 
please the children. 

1. If the wallpaper is to be 
very gay for a boy's or a lively 
girl’s room, red, yellow, blue, and 
white could be used on a light tan 
background. A bit of black could 
be added here and there. 

2. If the wallpaper: is to be for 
a dainty girl’s room, the children 
may want to use some of these 
colors: rose, lavender, pale green, 
pale blue, deeper blue, pale yellow, 
pale pink, and white. Add a little 
purple to give accent. 

Children can easily model these 
toys out of clay, paint them with 
bright colors, and shellac them to 
make them shiny and smooth. 
Some people paint flowers on the 
deer to make an attractive design. 


P3g° THE story of the Wise Men 
is a good subject for illus- 
tration. Give practice in drawing 
camels resting, camels with rid- 
ers walking beside them, and 
front-view and back-view camels. 
Then encourage each child to 
make original compositions of the 
Wise Men meeting in the desert. 
Use blue paper. Paint the camels 
black and the star yellow. Yellow 
can be used to outline the side of 
the camels toward the star. 

Other suggestions for night 
are: dark purple camels on light 
purple paper, black camels on 
gray paper, and dark green camels 
on medium green paper. 


Pege THE coasters on this page 

stress an important point. 
Children like very much to make 
the same thing out of different 
kinds of material. The illustra- 
tion shows three kinds of mate- 
rial. When the child sees and 
reads about these three mediums, 
he may say, “I know another kind 
of material.” Later on he may 
use some material which other- 
wise would be wasted. 

The child who makes the tree 
and wreath shown on this page 
may think of other designs that 
can be made of triangles. 

The teacher may show the chil- 
dren some modern, unnatural- 
looking toys, and call attention to 
the fact that they are made of 
geometric shapes. The children 


may then try to make toys of cir- 
cles, squares, ovals, and rectan- 
gles. They get away from the 
naturalistic effect by using these 
shapes. The designs are usually 
easier to make out of wood. 

When Valentine Day comes, 
some child will say, “I remember 
a page of wreaths and trees made 
of triangles in THE INsTRUCTOR 
for December. [I'll make some- 
thing of hearts instead of using 
triangles.” 


Paes THE child or teacher who 

looks at these pages may 
think in some such manner as 
this: “I see the leopard in a circle. 
That reminds me that I can get 
a round wooden box at home. 
Mother had dates or candied fruit 
in it. I don’t believe that she has 
thrown it away. On the cover 
I'll paint an old-fashioned lady. 
She will have rounded skirts that 
fit into the space. 

“That cut-paper design of 
Santa gives me another idea. I'll 
make a portfolio to keep magazine 
pictures in. Aunt May is a teach- 
er, and she’s always buying maga- 
zines because of their covers. She 
has the covers in drawers, on the 
table, and in many other places. 

“T can punch holes in two stiff 
pieces of cardboard, and tie them 
with red tape. I'll paste a red, 
yellow, and blue cut-paper de- 
sign, perhaps flowers, on the card- 
boards. Then I'll shellac them. 

“Hot-dish holders! I’ve an 
idea. I think Mother has some 
rickrack braid left from the 
kitchen curtains she made. I'll sew 
some on blue cloth. Then the hot- 
dish holders will match the cur- 
tains. I'll make one holder by 
sewing the braid on to form a 
striped design. I'll make another 
and sew the braid on diagonally. 

“T think I'll make the pillow for 
Grandmother plain black like her 
coat. Then when she puts it be- 
hind her in the car no one will 
see it. She would like the pillow 
to be inconspicuous. 

“T'll make a little pillow for the 
baby. I think I'll try to draw and 
cut a gingham dog to sew on it. 

“The bag gives me another idea. 
I'll make a laundry bag for my 
brother in college. He didn’t like 
the one Mother gave him. It was 
plaid, and he said it was too loud. 
He wanted something more man- 
nish. I believe I'll get some cloth 
—eggplant color—for his laun- 
dry bag. On the inside near the 
top I'll sew his initials.” 











Dental Health 
Educational Material 
For the B Health - Minded 
Teacher. Booklets, phlets, post- 
ers, plays, charts and stories. Graded 
seat work for reading and coloring. 
Send 10c for 32-page illustrated book- 
let on “The of the Teeth.” 
Write for free catalog of dental 

health educational mat 5 
AMERICAN DENTAL A‘ 1ATION 
212 €. Superior St.,Dept.B, Chicago, Ill. 


SONLY 






(Complete DUPLICATING OUTFIT 

GET The Multi Printer Hekto- 
graph will duplicate any- 
thing you can write, print, 
type, draw or trace, 75 or 


original. 
Contains enough supplies 





SaaS Nenbere h 


Multi Printer Co., 







qs 


needed. 

copies... Nothing ti tor sicash, or O. 0. D. 
charges. 

932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 106, Chicago 








Note the large book betng used without mutilation. 


They look, they SEE, 
they LEARN with this 
Spencer Delineascope 


In effect a huge magnifying glass which 
dramatically enlarges teaching material to 
giant proportions, the Spencer Combination 
Delineascope works wonders in the class- 
room. 

Indifference is transformed into eager in- 
terest—an interest which is further height- 
ened by the fact that students may partici- 
pate by operating this simple projector. 

And it is an efficient, economical way to 
teach, too, since one set of material—wheth- 
er glass or film slides, actual specimens, or 
opaque illustrations from books, magazines 
or prints—serves the entire class. 

The Spencer Model VA, shown above, 
has many points of superiority. Its optical 
quality, second to none, assures bright, 
clear pictures. Its open back construction 
permits of the use of unusually large books 
or periodicals. It has a most efficient cool- 
ing system. 

The Spencer dealer in your vicinity will 
be glad to arrange a demonstration. Or 
write Dept. Z36 for detailed information. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
MICROSCOPES REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC Z METERS 
EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 











THE 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
(Chicago) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


8 year course open to women. Over 1400 
graduates since 1908. Affiliated with Rush 
Medical College of the University of Chi- 
cago. Graduates are eligible for registra- 
tion ia Illinois, New York, and all other 
states. 37th year. 


Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital Schoo! of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 
Chicago, 
MMinois 


STAND UP SANTA 
BALLOONS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND PAR- 
TIES. RED SANTA stands 13 inches 
high, ANYWHERE on his own feet: Ea. 
—2e, 65-—$1.00, 100—$1.75, 500-—$8.00. 
GIANT RED SANTA, much larger, in 
special envelope: Ea.—6ce, 10 or more be 
ea. GIFT or PARTY ASSORTMENT. 80 
Balloons, big variety, with Giant Santa, 
$1.00. SAMPLER, BIG Santa and 7 
Standard Santas, 2 dimes, Price list with 
GAMES and DECORATIONS ideas free. 


WYANDOT CO. GALION, OHIO 































cation plus vocational training. B.E. d 
¢, yts.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year 
rite for alumnae. 


Box 914.8 EVANSTON, fit. 





EDNA oun BAKER, Pr: 
APPLICATION $700 
29 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality, Perfect cop- 
| ies, application size 24¢x 34 guaran- 
' teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
... Original returned unharmed. Same 
| day service. Established, 1898. 
| MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 
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A Christmas Lantern 


































As Window Transparency 
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Glorify Your Christmas Classroom as Never Before 


These new, beautiful windows spread colorful radiance and glowing Christmas Cheer. Made of transparent paper, printed 
in rich Old Master colors, with true stained glass technique, their beauty is an inspiration and a lasting art impression. 
Each window is 17 inches high, 12 inches wide, framed with double thick black cardboard, insuring strength and durability. 








Give Cathedral Windows to Your Pupils 


Hung on a tree 





ith lectric light for Christmas. New and different, these beautiful, artistic transparencies ONLY 
ae oe eee ae will delight little folks- - and their parents too- - for a Cathedral Win- | 
shining through, dow means a cheerier Christmas in any home--and they'll brighten | 3 = ¢ 
a Cathedral Window many future Yuletides. §Order Cathedral Windows NOW for pupils’ i 
is the ultimate in remembrance and your own classrooms. You will be delighted with their — 
tree adornment. intriguing design and luminous beauty — and they will be serviceable of 30 
Three for years to come. 
Cathedral Windows Four Subjects: Christmas Candles Star of the East 
cond end testenae Christmas Carol Ship of Light - p< pe a 
with laces make a Four “Windows,” one of each subject .. 8 .60 at anywhere near this 
gorgeous Price List: Twelve Windows, 3 each of 4 subjects... 1.75 price — a = _ of 
Christmas lantern. Thirty Windows, assorted four kinds... 4.00 — 2, yee — 




















All orders sent postpaid, and safe delivery guaranteed. 





Timely Cut-Outs for Holiday and Winter Projects | Here's Sensational News - 






4 SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS A new second volume of 

A 

tN 8363 — Contains 8 sheets of designs printed on good —~ 

card stock, size 11x 17, including the village church, SING A SONG 
the sleigh with reindeer, the glorious PLAYER BOOK 

Christmas tree, the snow-laden hem- 
locks, happy children and their toys, A book of children’s songs that fur- 
the village houses and all the inci- nishes its own musical instrument — 


dentals to create the atmosphere of 


Merry Xmas. Put up in strong port- a practical, perfectly tuned xylophone fastened 


in the book. Teaches melody and first steps in 








folio with sheet of directions. Size : 
- music. More than 200,000 of Book I sold last 
11% x 18. Postpaid, 80.60 fot ~thossentn. of them oer, schoolroom moe. aS 
children love this and every teacher wi 
ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS find it a fascinating way to teach simple songs. 
This set of cut-outs is ideal to be Send for it today. Postpaid, 81.25 
used in conjunction with your study 
of the Northland — its people, their —— OGG GEG 0 te 
habits and mode of living ... Eight — MAIL THE C OUPON — 


sheets of cut-outs on white card 
stock showing Eskimo men, women, 
~—_ houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
b- polar bears, ats, weapons used. y 

: Gives a complete and vivid picture SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neighbors of the far Northlands. 





; For $............... enclosed, send the following: 
Postpaid, 80.60 ; : 
MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS “oS eee 

A step forward in the evolution of sii Santa Claus Cut-Outs........... 60¢ 
easy, decorativ er making. It ; ; 
pre Ray mn beautiful chant bet = Eskimo Village Cut-Outs........ 60¢ 
= Ga pele vr, _ Mid-Winter Holiday Posters..... 60¢ 
posters each — Lincoln an ash- 
ington. Printed outlines on the con- Sing-A-Song Player Book...... $1.25 
struction paper background serve as 

-. a pasting guide for the various de- Name 
tails. All small sections are printed . ‘ y ny 
on separate colored papers — ready for cutting and pasting. When made up, Address 


these four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long, 12 inches high. 








Postpaid, 830.60 
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“Be Sure to Send the 
TEACHER-PLANS” 


DEAR TEACHER: 


Our little workshop is busy way into the wee 
hours of the morning turning out new material for 
TEACHER-PLANS We love to work with and for 
the teachers. We enjoy this work because we believe 


we have developed the best and 


“4 st a 
TEACHER-PLANS — a & 











The designs are really clever, original and differ- 
ent We have reproadiced these designs on exactly 
the right shade of paper to give a delightful result 

The December unit contains material for making 
a new, large 15 x 27 Christmas panel, Christma 
blackboard border, poster, window picture and also 

Christmas care amd of , January, well, 
that's a surprise! I'll tell you about it later, 

Mabel R. Boyd of Mlinois says, “Your plans have 
been an inspiration in my work of teachi ing for many 
years. 

Evelyn Bade of Michigan says, “I think the mate 
rial from your workshop is very fine, I just cannot 
he without it.”* 

Thanks teachers! We appreciate these words of 
encouragement, Thousands of teacher have found 
th r TEACHER-PLANS save hours of time and 
implity their work, making teaching more pleasant. 
rhey wouldn't think of teaching without them. 

We believe you, too, will enjoy each month's unit 

rE ACHER-PLANS I will be looking for your 

und wish for you the most successful and 
happy year that you have ever had 
Always your friend, 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 301 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 
Il am enclosing $1 ,00 for De 
PEACHER-PLAN 
I am enclosing $2.00 for balance of school year 
(5 issues) beginning with ~ camber, r 


ember aml . 


Name 


Address 








Teach Drawing Easily 


with these practical patterns and plans sent 
monthly—September to June. 
Grades ONE through SIX 

EACH GRADE DIFFERENT 

All material is new this year. 
—_—_—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
CLARK ART SERVICE 
221 E. Lincoln Avenue 
WHEATON, Illinois 


ar nclose 25¢ for December 
(Grades 1 through 6) 


FREE. 


sheets. 


Send me 
Grade) 


particulars (State 


Name 


Address 


' XMAS ART 


Our BIG, 














FAMOUS Christmas Package of Art 
se re ady-mack pictures and 
ed paper with cardboard 
package contains Gifts, 
Dccorations, Greetings, Santa Claus, Toys and 
many other Christmas ideas You can't be with 
out it! All ready for your class work Sent for 

| &1.00 postpaid 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY 


Box 162 So. Chicago, Il. 











aeight Portables at real ym 
prices, Also 5 
By ond tu 2, 
3END FOR rains IN CO! —, 
1 Monroe St. 


eens Typewriter Exch., pa? P-1265, Chicago 











Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter use 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 







TYPEWRITTEN RADIO MATS 
MESSAGES Write for free samples 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 eee wee 


White, Amber or Green. = e 
a a cenenhetintn, 1819 Broadway 


ept. 
New York, N.Y. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BOOK 


8"'by9", containing the exciting adven- 
tures of CHUBBY, a Wisconsin bear. 
Beautifully illustrated with nine origi- 
nal silk-screen prints. Published by 
Arts & Crafts, Hamilton, Ohio 
Postpaid at $1.50, 











cnussy 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL CF NURSING. 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Di, 


Claas Pins 305, 
Artiste pina, rings and emblems for classes 
and chubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 


geld plated, siver, ve Over 300 dais, CATALOG 
Write Dept. |, METAL ARTS CO., Ine, Rochester, N.Y. 


Author Will Teach at wag iJ Writing by 
Mail, $1.00 per week per lesson, first lesson free. 

Write for it, SCHOOL ‘OF THE SHORT STORY, 
306 North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Three year study, 
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The Children’s Corner 


EACH month this department in 
Tue Instructor will be devoted to, 
verse written by children. Contri- 
butions must be sent by the teacher 
and be accompanied by a letter from 
her, bearing her signature. The let- 
ter should give the name and address 
of the school and the name and 
grade of the young author. Each 
contribution should be on a separate 
sheet and should bear the child’s 
name, his grade, the name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the teacher’s 





name. Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 
THe INstRucToR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Pussy 


I have a little pussy cat 
She is the cutest thing 
I give her milk to make her fat 
And that is what I drink. | 


Emren Lyncn, 2nd Grade 
Assumption School, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Sister M. Denise, Teacher 


SPRING 
The sun is shining ever so bright; 
For the wake-up season is now in 


sight. 

Flowers will be planted row by 
row, 

Soon they'll be nodding to and 
fro. 





I look into their lovely faces 
They seem to be made out of | 
pretty laces. 
Dorotrny Mae Hicks, 4A Grade 
Garfield School, East Chicago, Ind. 

Sorpnta Kostotnik, Teacher 


Birps 


Birds in the sky, 

They fly, fly, fly, 

Like wind passing by. 

In winter south they go. 

Where, do you know? 

To a place where there’s no snow. 
Erma Lee Pratt, 5th Grade 

Allmon School, Arnett, Okla. 

Lots Jackson, Teacher 


CHRISTMAS 


I hear folks say, the holiday 

They really like the best 

Is Christmas ‘cause it brings good 
cheer 

A bubbling to the crest. 


I like to get new presents, 
I like to give away 
Presents that will bring good 
cheer 

On Merry Christmas Day. 

Buty Spencer, 8th Grade 
Evening Star School, Bedford, Iowa 
Mary Risser, Teacher 





Our December 


Historical Calendar 

















YOU will find the material listed 
here interesting in connection 
with our calendar, page 11, which 
you will no doubt post on your 


bulletin board. 


Dec. 2—President Monroe pro- 
claimed the Monroe Doctrine in 
a message to Congress, 1823. 


Dec. 3—Illinois admitted to the 
Union, 1818. 


Dec. 4—Washington said fare- 
well to his officers, in New 
York, at the end of the Revo- 
lutionary War, 1783. 


Dec. 5—Martin Van Buren, the 
eighth president of the United 
States, born, 1782. 


Dec. 7—Delaware ratified 
Constitution, 1787. 


Dec. 8—Eli Whitney, American 
inventor of the cotton gin, 
born, 1765. 


Dec. 10—NMississippi admitted to 
the Union, 1817. 


Dec. 11—Indiana 
the Union, 1816. 


Dec. 12—Pennsylvania 
the Constitution, 1787. 
Washington, D.C., be- 
came the permanent home of 
the United States Government, 
1800. 


Dec. 13—Phillips Brooks, Ameri- 
can Episcopal bishop, who 
wrote “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem,” born, 1835. 


Dec. 14—Alabama admitted to 
the Union, 1819. 

Amundsen discovered 
the South Pole, 1911. 

Dec. 17—Orville and Wilbur 
Wright made the first success- 
ful airplane flights, 1903. 

Dec. 18—New Jersey ratified the 
Constitution, 1787. 

Dec. 21—The Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
1620. 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day. 

Dec. 28—Woodrow Wilson, the 
twenty-cighth president of the 
United States, born, 1856. 

Iowa admitted to the 
Union, 1846. 

Dec. 29—Andrew Johnson, the 
seventeenth president of the 
United States, born, 1808. 

Texas admitted to the 
Union, 1845. 


the 


admitted to 


ratified 












































For December, January 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 

a very fine collection of Yuletide 

songs, plays and recitations ar- | Pitces-puays 

ranged as follows: Part I—Reci- || ~owS™s% 

tations for Primary Pupils. Part i} 

Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. || 

Part IlI—Acrostics. Part IV— 

Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 

V—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 

the plays include a whole school- 

roomful of children; others may be 

used with a small or large number in the cast 

Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

Christmas Plays and Recitations 
By Florence R. Signor. The 
large number of recitations, songs, 
plays, drills, dances, and other ex- 
ercises included in this book are so 
varied in length and character that 
they furnish everything essential 
to a well-rounded Christmas pro- 
gram. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different ages 
and all of the exercises and plays 
have been successfully produced in 

the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

Christmas in Your School 
By Florence R. Signor. Recita- 

tions, songs, exercises, dialogues and 

plays for the celebration of the 

Christmastide. The selections are 

well varied in length and character 

to suit all grades and, except for a 

few favorite poems, are all new and 

original. Includes a dramatization 

of Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, His 

Christmas Tree, Santa on Poverty 

Row, etc. Price, 46 cents, postpaid. 

Pieces and Plays for Special Days 
By Grace B. Faxon. A splendid se- 
lection of material for New Year's 
Day, Valentine Day, Longfellow’: 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Mother’s Day and 
Peace Day. The material consists of 
quotations, recitations, verses for 
familiar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
dialogues, and plays. Also diagrams 
for winding the Maypole and for 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
° ° ’ ° 

Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 

By Grace B. Faxon. 


Makes it easy 


to prepare a program for Lincoln’s ——_— 
Birthday in any school. The con- || M&S.tas~ 
tents include: Recitations for Pri- |} 

mary Pupils; Recitations for Older 


Pupils ; Acrosties ; Verses for Famil- 
iar Tunes ; Quotations about Lincoln; 
Anecdotes of Lincoln ; Lincoln Epi- 
grams; Dialogues and Plays; Sug- 
gestive Programs. Abundant mate- 
rial for every grade. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will 
find this book a splendid source of 
material from which to choose for « 
Washington program. Contents in- 
clude: Recitations for younger and 
older pupils, acrostics, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, quotations from Wash- 
ington and about Washington, drills, 
dances, dialogues, plays. Many of 
the plays and dialogues can use an 
entire roomful of pupils. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. An invaluable 
book for popular programs. Pro- 
vides a part for every child —the 
timid, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selec- 
tions are intensely humorous; some 
are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 
There are 27 selections in all, rang- 
ing from three minute dialogues to 
thirty minute plays. Price, 40 cents, 











postpaid 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. ‘The first part 
is devoted to a collection of piec 
to speak. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the littl 
people, besides the pageant of “Th: 
Pied Piper” which is suited to an) 
gene ral program. Some of the pla 

“act” fifteen minutes and in them 
the children represent flowers, do! 
Mother Goose and fairy tale char 
and so forth. Price, 46 cents, postpaid 


Plays for School Days 


By Florence R. Signor. A collec- 
tion of twenty-one short plays adapt- 
ed for intermediate and grammar |||™™ 8%" 
grades. They are not selected for 
any particular occasion or season, 
but are so varied in character, in 
length, and adaptability that they 
offer something for use at any time. 

Contents include: patriotic plays, 


iS 
holiday plays, inspirational plays, 


dramatizations, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
SPECIAL foc.s\poctoaid for. 91°° 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





DonaLtp Duck anv His Frienps, by 
Jean Ayer. Micxry Never Fans, by 
Robin Palmer. Scuoot Days in Dis- 
NEYVILLE, by Caroline D. Emerson. 
LirtLe Pic’s Picnic aND OTHER SrTo- 
nies, by Margaret Wise Brown.  Illus- 
trated by the Walt Disney Studio. 102 
pp., each. Cloth. $.68, cach. D.C. 
Heath and Company. Boston, Mass. 

No further recommendation 
than the mention of Walt Disney’s 
colored illustrations is needed for 
these little books. The subject 
matter, written by recognized au- 
thors of juvenile fiction, is de- 
lightfully fresh and appealing. 
Teachers who are aware of the 
great attraction that Mickey and 
his companions have for children 
may wish to bring them into the 
classroom in this form. 


Ho.tmays witH Betty SUE AND SALLY 
Lov, by Ruth Gipson Plowhead.  Illus- 
trated by Agnes Randall Moore. 234 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50. The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd. Caldwell, Idaho. 

Here are related the seasonal ad- 
ventures of seven-year-old Betty 
Sue and Sally Lou who are hunt- 
ing for the happiest month, the 
jolliest holiday, or the sweetest 
memory. From the New Year’s 
Eve Watch Party to the story of 
Mr. McCorckle’s Christmas Doll, 
the chapters, complete stories in 
themselves, will delight small girls 
and boys. Teachers may like to 
read a chapter or two to their 
grades each month. 


LittLinc or Gaywoon, by Edna Turpin. 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 265 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. Random House, Inc. 
New York. 

The author, a native Virginian, 
has put her personal knowledge of 
Southern plantation life into this 
narrative of Littling, an orphan 
girl brought up by Mistress Perico 
of Gaywood during the last half 
of the eighteenth century. Dilly, 
Littling’s personal maid, is a 
typical plantation house Negro, 
and the Catawba and Cherokee 
Indians who come into the story 
were brought to life through au- 
thentic records which Miss Turpin 
consulted. This is an excellent 
historical novel for older girls, 
being both exciting, and accurate 
in detail. 


Mnuiet Tnuirp He Son, by Sybil 
Deucher and Opal Wheeler. Illustrated 
by Dorothy Bayley. 96 pp. Cloth. 
82.50. E. P. Dutton 3 Co., Inc. Neu 
York. 

The life of the great French 
painter Francois Millet is pleas- 
ingly related in simple, convincing 
language. Miss Bayley’s three- 
color illustrations are delightful. 
The book is further enhanced by 
monotone reproductions of many 
of Millet’s paintings. 


Sou’wEsTER Victorious, by Arthur H. 
Baldwin. Illustrated by Gordon Grant. 
276 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Random House, 
Inc. New York. 

Corry and Jim Laight with 
their friend and cook, Durk 
Romby, started out from Sandy 
Cove in New England in a thirty- 
five-foot sailing vessel in search of 
Mr. Laight, reported missing in 
his fishing yawl somewhere off the 
West Indies. This book relates 
the experiences of the young crew 
as they followed the Atlantic 
coastline to Florida, proceeding 
from there out to the open ocean 
to their destination. 


THe Krino’s Stivts, written and illus- 
trated by Dr. Seuss. Unpaged. Cloth. 
$1.50. Random House, Inc. New York. 

Every member of the family 
will love Dr. Seuss’s newest con- 
tribution to the field of humor. 
Although the illustrations on 
every page constitute its chief 
charm, the story is most enter- 
taining. The King’s flashing red 
stilts are stolen, and what happens 
after that holds the reader’s atten- 
tion to the last page. 


Tue Party Book, by Mary J. Breen. Il- 
lustrated by Hamilton Greene. 354 pp. 
Cloth. $2.50. A. §. Barnes and Co. Neu 
York, 

Ever welcome are new party 
books. This one, prepared for the 
National Recreation Association, 
covers every possible need. There 
are complete plans for indoor and 
outdoor parties, suggestions for 
money-raising programs, food to 
serve, and so on. 


TREASURE IN Gasprsy, written and illus- 
trated by Amy Hogeboom. 1T5 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York. 

Philippe, who is nine, and his 
friends live on the large Gaspé 
Peninsula in Canada in the Gulf 
of Saint Lawrence. Each chapter 
in this authentic, attractively il- 
lustrated book deals with a cus- 
tom of the natives—eel fishing, 
hauling in the boats, baking in 
outdoor ovens, and even patron- 
izing the Hokey-Pokey Man. 


Unpver THree Fracs, by Margaret B. 
Pumphrey. Illustrated by Hilde Preibis- 
ius. 293 pp. Cloth. $3.00. The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, Idaho. 

The three flags that flew over 
San Diego were Spanish, Mexican, 
and American. The author gives 
us a picture of the three regimes, 
from the life of the Indians before 
the white man’s arrival, to Cali- 
fornia of the present day. Such 
episodes as the making of the first 
flag, laying out Balboa Park, and 
erecting the gigantic telescope on 
Palomar Mountain, add to the val- 


ue of the book. 
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The Ideal 
Christmas Gifts 
for Your Pupils 


FIVE 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 
HEXAGON PENCILS 
WITH METAL TIPS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
STAMPED WITH ANY 
NAME DESIRED IN 
ATTRACTIVE GILT 
LETTERING— 


ry 11? 


individual Imagine the delight of 

every boy and girl upon 
Names opening this package of 
FIVE Brightly Enameled Pencils to find 
his or her name attractively displayed in 
Gilt Lettering on each pencil. 

Where could you find a more useful or 
more distinctly personal gift? And, 
where there are a number to give to, 
what could you buy for only ELEVEN 
CENTS that would be so acceptable as 
these Pencil Sets? Our one low price ap- 
plies to all orders, regardless of quantity. 


You Get High Grade Resaoen Pen- 

cils in assorted colors of 
the Best rich enamel finish, smoeth 
easy-writing graphite, fancy metal tips, 
and rubber erasers—the best in pencil 
value. Each pencil in the set of five is 
stamped with any name in attractive 
gilt lettering and the sets are put up in 
handy containers suitable for gift or 
mailing purposes. 

Our plant is completely equipped with mod- 
ern machinery to handle a large volume of 
pencil printing, including linotypes which 
supply new type for every name, insuring 
clear-cut, uniform lettering in every pencil. 

Remember this: there 


You Make is no cause for jealousy 
Them Happ among the youngsters 


when you give Person- 
alized Pencils. The presents you give all 
cost the same. The pupils are all treated 
alike, yet each individual gift is “different.” 


ORDER Lox the convenient coupon 
ow 


and attach it to 


EARLY the sheet containing the 
ii 


ist of names as you wish 
them to appear on the pencils. We 
“proof-read” every name three times, 
to eliminate any possible chance of error 
in printing. We will carefully carry 
out your instructions, and guarantee 
prompt shipments. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY Co. 
Established 1890 


38-40 Main St., Camden, N. Y. 


REE IRR EER TmcenceR yaya enema, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Use this handy coupon =— Don’t delay! 





































The Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, N.Y. 


Gentiemen: Please send me______sets of Osborne Personalized 
Pencils consisting of five pencils to the set (one name to the se?) 
and print each set according to the list attached to this coupon. 


Enclosed you will find $_____.in payment of this order. 








POU i ike oo hoa kin a Pea ROL ttaiars ym nsihawsstenenie se onds 
PEI £5 fray ova Ca cc cutpee conve deieciwes ae 
| CRE MME 5356653 Gide EE Selita 
ees a) 








PRINCIPALS 
TEACHERS 


and Members 


of the Board 






meet the 


new members of the 


Mimeograph 















THE NEW 
MIMEOGRAPH 91 AND 92 






want to enroll (one or the other, or both) 
in your school ...They are brainy and brawny; 
streamlined and willing . . . They complete 


the modern Mimeograph family—a com- 







plete line of duplicators to do the work 






schools need, the way schools want 


it done, at prices to meet budgets 


of schools large or small. 









RE: Mimeograph 91: Price, lower middle. Looks, 
rich brown that won’t show dust. Red accent, nickel 


trim. Power, motor or manual. Feed, automatic and 
expert. The Mimeograph distributor has many more 
features to show you. 


RE: Mimeograph 92: Price, upper middle. Capacity, 
500 sheets 20 Ib. substance stock. Feed, automatic, with 
important new lateral-vertical print adjustor. Many more 


highlights, too, plus all the other Mimeograph features offices 
Phone the Mimeograph distributor in your city for a demonstration of these new Mimeograph models. 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade mark of the A. B. Dick Co., Chicago; registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


have learned to know and love, improved and further refined. 
10 


Bothstandsshown, optional equipment. A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 
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w Al | thre Worl > 


doves Noel 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HENRY O'CONNELL 


All the world loves No - el, if t Greets it with song and bell. 
All the world loves to _ hear How a _ star did ap - pear, 


Ev -’ry- one’s gay On No - el Day, Youngand old _ feel its spell. 
And the Wise Men Un - der - stood then That the Christ child was here. 


Car - ols the world knows well f ' if And the glad things they _ tell 


Shep - herds heard an - gels __ near Sing the first car - ol clear— 


Make the heart light And the home bright. All the world loves No - el. 
Sto-ry of old, Told and _ re - told, All the world loves to __hear. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FRANCES L. SHARPE 
Teacher, Grade 2A, Roosevelt School, Phoenix, Arizona 


ScENE I 


(Ellen’s mother is helping Ellen hang up 
her stocking.) 

MOTHER—There! Santa Claus can’t help 
seeing this. Now you must jump into bed, 
dear, or you won’t be asleep when he comes. 

ELLEN—I wish you'd let me stay up, 
Mother. He wouldn’t be cross when he 
knew why I wanted to see him! 

MOTHER—Why, Ellen! Don’t you know 
that he wouldn’t stay a minute if he saw 
you awake? He probably wouldn’t even 
come! 

ELLEN—But, Mother, I’m afraid he 
won’t know about Katie. They just moved 
here two days ago, and they’re very poor. 

MOTHER— There, there! Don’t you wor- 
ry! Santa keeps track of all the children! 

(Singing is heard outside.) 

ELLEN (running to window) —Oh, there 
are the carolers! 

MOTHER (when song is finished)—Say 
your prayers and then hop into bed. 

(Ellen kneels for prayer, and then gets 
into bed. Mother kisses her, turns out 
light, and goes off. Ellen gets out of bed 
and turns on the light. She takes paper 
and pencil from writing table.) 

ELLEN—I'll just write Santa Claus about 
Katie. (She writes a note; then gets the 
bank and counts out ten nickels. She places 
note and money in an envelope and pins it 
to the toe of the stocking.) There! I hope 
he sees it! (Shuts off light and climbs into 
bed -— 

(The Sleep Fairy enters. She waves her 
wand over Ellen, sings a lullaby, and goes 
off. Ellen is asleep.) 

SANTA CLaus (enters and turns on light) 
—Bless my soul! What’s this? (Puts on 
glasses and reads aloud.) “Dear Santa: 
Please don’t forget Katie Vorensky. She 
just moved into the old paint shop down 
by the railroad track. If you didn’t expect 
to find her and haven’t any toys, please take 
this money and buy her some. With love, 
Ellen. P.S. Katie has four brothers and a 
little sister.” (Takes off his spectacles.) 
Ho, ho! Bless your sweet heart. Katie 
shall certainly have some toys! (Calls up 
the chimney.) Elves! Bring my book and 
come in the door. 

ELvEs (entering with a huge book) — 
Here’s your book, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAus (runs finger down pages) 
—Vorensky, Katie. Yes, here she is. Last 
year she was living in Oklahoma. I left her 
things in my Oklahoma sack. Hm-m-m, 
I know. Ho, ho! I'll call on the leftover 
toys down in the toyshop and see what I 
can do, First, I’ll finish here. Elves, bring 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MOTHER DOLL 

ELLEN ROLLER SKATES 
CAROLERS DRUM 

SLEEP FAIRY STORYBOOK 
SANTA CLAUS BALL 

TWO ELVES TOP 

EIGHT PACKAGES JACK 

DREAM JILL 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX 


All characters are dressed in appropri- 
ate costumes. The packages wear tissue- 
paper-covered packing boxes with the 
ends removed, held up by shoulder straps. 
Bands and bows of colored ribbon give 
the effect of real Christmas packages. 


SETTING 


The time is Christmas Eve. 

The first and third scenes show Ellen's 
bedroom. There is a fireplace at rear 
right with a small artificial Christmas 
tree and a pig bank on the mantel. A 
writing table stands at the right front of 
the stage. There is a window at the left. 

The second scene shows a toy store. 




















me a bright Christmas Dream. (Fills 
stocking, as Elves exit.) 

PACKAGES (entering)—It’s Santa Claus! 
Hello, Santa Claus! 

SANTA CLAUS—Where did you come 
from? 

PACKAGES—We're the Christmas pack- 
ages that Ellen’s mother left in the other 
room. 

FIRST PACKAGE—I'm a doll. 

SECOND PACKAGE—I'm a book. 

THIRD PACKAGE—I'm a paint set. 


FOURTH PACKAGE—I’m a new sweater, 

FIFTH PACKAGE—I'm a set of dishes, 

SIXTH PACKAGE—I’m a toy piano. 

SEVENTH PACKAGE—I'm a Teddy bear. 

EIGHTH PACKAGE—I'm a jump rope. 

PACKAGES—It’s so much fun being 
Christmas packages! (Dance a few simple 
steps and exit, calling good-by to Santa.) 

ELVES (enter with Christmas Dream)— 
This is the best dream left, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS (#0 Dream)—Can you 
take Ellen to the toy store with us? 

DREAM—Oh, yes, dear Santa Claus. 
(Goes to Ellen and waves wand. Ellen sits 
up and stretches.) Would you like to visit 
the toy store with us? 

ELLEN (clapping hands and jumping 
out of bed)—Oh, yes, yes! 

SANTA CLAUS—Let’s go, then. 

(All go off except Elves, who give a sim- 
ple dance and then exit.) 


ScENE II 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX (popping up)—lIt’s 
twelve o'clock on Christmas Eve! I think 
it’s a perfect shame! Here we are—left- 
over toys! Another year in the box for me! 

DOLL (steps forward and moves head 
jerkily)—I did want to belong to someone! 

ROLLER SKATES—Well, if I can’t skate 
tomorrow, I will today! (Skates about.) 

DRUM—It simply isn’t fair! 

STORYBOOK—I'm just as nice a story as 
those that were sold. (Begins to cry.) 

BALL—I probably won’t be able to 
bounce next year, and my paint will all 
be cracked! 

Ttop—It’s pretty hard to keep still when 
you were made to spin! 

JACK AND JiLi-—It’s perfectly awful! 

(Enter Santa, Dream, and Ellen.) 

SANTA CLAUS—What’s going on here? 

toys (joyfully)—It’s Santa Claus! 

JACK-IN-THE-BOxX—Oh, Santa, please 
take us with you! 

tToys—Please, please! 

SANTA CLAUS—Do you think these toys 
would do for Katie? 

ELLEN—Yes, indeed. 
would be just right. 


I'm sure they 
(Continued on page 72) 
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For Your 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


MABEL F. HILL 


I’m much too small to speak a piece, 
I don’t know what to say, 

But anyway, I wish each one 

A merry Christmas Day. 


A CHRISTMAS TREE 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The 
little green 
pine tree that 
grew on the hill has 
blossomed this morning for 
Jack and for Jill. It has blossomed 
with lights and gay colored balls, with 
cookies and bonbons and whistles and dolls. 
The children 
smile bright- 
ly, and Jack 
said to Jill, 
“Tt’s our little pine tree 
That grew on the hill.” 


A DIFFERENT WAY 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(A recitation for a little child.) 


Other people wrap their gifts 
And hand them out; 
I just throw my Christmas gifts 
All about 
Like this, and this, and this (¢hrows kisses) ! 


GOOD-BY, TOYLAND 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


The jumping jacks and Teddy bears, 
And dolls both large and small 

Have all been packed in Santa’s sleigh, 
And now they gaily call, 

“Good-by to Santa’s workshop 
And Santa’s busy crew; 

Good-by, good-by to toyland, 
And Mrs. Santa too. 

We're ready, jolly Santa Claus, 
Please take us on our way 

To make the children happy 
On Christmas Day.” 
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DECEMBER 


ANNA E. OVERTON 
(Tune: “Jingle Bells’) 


December’s here once more, and sleigh bells 
gaily ring, 

For fleecy snow’s heaped high, and happy 
children sing 

As down the hill they glide o’er track of 
gleaming white, 

“Tho’ December’s icy cold, we’re out for 
fun tonight!” 


Refrain— 

Jingle bells, jingle bells, Santa’s on his 
way, 

And he’ll bring a load of toys in his roomy 
sleigh. 


“Christmas bells, Christmas bells!” children 
gaily chime; 

Oh, the joys of girls and boys at Merry 
Christmas time! 


DOLLY'S CHRISTMAS TREE 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I have been busy all day long, 
Trimming my dolly’s tree. 
I want it to look like the one 
That Mother trims for me. 


I have a box of ornaments 
And all these toys, you see. 
It’s fun to play I’m Santa Claus, 
And trim my dolly’s tree. 


CAROLS 


SARAH LITCHFIELD 


Carols are such pretty things 

"Specially when my mother sings, 
“Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright.” 

She turns the lights so low and dim 

Before she croons this Christmas hymn, 
“Round yon virgin mother and Child! 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild.” 

I cuddle close in Mother’s arm 

I know she'll keep me from all harm. 
“Sleep in heavenly peace, 
Sleep in heavenly peace.” 

Carols are such pretty things, 

I seem to hear the angels’ wings. 





CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


LELAND B. JACOBS 
(For three small children.) 


ALL (in unison) — 
We’re Christmas stockings, one, two, three, 
We're all lined up as you can see. 
We're lined up in this row because 
We're waiting now for Santa Claus. 


FIRST CHILD— 
I’m patched and darned, but good as new 
For holding nuts, and candy too. 


SECOND CHILD— 
Though I am really very small 
I’m sure I'd hold a top and ball. 


THIRD CHILD— 
I’m also small, but how I'd prize 
A wind-up train that’s just my size! 


ALL (in unison) — 
With all good things from Santa’s sleigh 
We want to bulge for Christmas Day. 


SANTA CLAUS 


LILAH HUYSER 
(Tune: “Old King Cole’) 


Santa Claus is a cheery old man, 

A cheery old man is he. 

He lives up north where the cold winds 
blow 

And the ground is white with snow! 

Happy Christmas cheer and laughter 

He will bring each year. 

Santa is a jolly soul, 

A cheery man is he. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Sing a song of wintertime 
And winter games so gay. 
Sing a song of winter 
And jolly Christmas Day! 
Sing a song of thankfulness, 
Of gratitude and joy, 
For Christmas puts them in the heart 
Of every girl and boy! 


RING, 0 BELLS 


ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 


O sweet bells of Christmas time, 
How we love to hear you chime, 
Pealing forth rich melodies 
Through the crispy winter breeze. 


Ring, O bells! Ring loud and sweet. 
Fill the earth with joy complete. 


Let the gladsome news be known— 
Christ, the King of Kings, is born. 
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CHRISTMAS FOR THE MICE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 
(A choral reading) 


Up in the attic (high), 
Up in the attic (high), 
Up in the attic sat poor Mistress Mouse 
(low), 
Sad and unhappy (high), 
Sad and unhappy (low), 
Saddest of all the folk in the house (¢o- 
gether). 


Christmas was coming (low), 
Christmas was coming (high), 
Christmas was coming and she had not a sou 
(together) . 
Poor Mistress Mousie (high) , 
Poor Mistress Mousie (low), 
Poor Mistress Mousie, what could she do 
(together) ? 


Down (low) in the parlor (high), 
Down (low) in the parlor (high), 
Down in the parlor stood a tall Christmas 
tree (together), 
Glistening and sparkling (high), 
Glistening and sparkling (high), 
Glistening and sparkling and lovely to see 
(together). 


Poor Mistress Mousie (high) , 
Late in the evening (low), 
Poor Mistress Mousie went down for some 
food (together). 
There in the parlor (high), 
There in the parlor (low), 
There in the parlor the Christmas tree stood 
(together). 


Oh, how it sparkled (igh), 
Oh, how it glistened (high), 
Oh, how it dazzled the mouse on the floor 
(together). 
Poor Mistress Mousie (/ow) , 
Poor Mistress Mousie (high) , 
Never had seen such beauty before (to- 
gether). 


Upward she scampered (low), 
Up to the attic (Aigh), 
Upward she hurried her children to call 
(together). 
Down to the parlor (/ow), 
Down to the parlor (low), 
Down to the parlor, back went they all 
(together) . 


In at the window (together) 
Flooded the moonlight (together), 
And what do you think the Moon Man 
could see (solo voice) ? 
One Mother Mousie (together to end) 
And two little Mousies 
Dancing around the Christmas tree. 


There in the moonlight 
How the tree glistened, 
Proud of its audience, happy and glad. 
While poor Mistress Mousie 
And the two little Mousies 
Declared, “What a good Christmas treat 
we have had.” 
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“SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT” 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A recitation to be given prior to the 
singing of “Silent Night, Holy Night.’’) 


In India the people sing 
“Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
And on the plains of Hindustan, 
In China, too, and in Japan 
They sing this song of light. 


The Africans sing “Silent Night,” 
Sweet song of Bethlehem. 

’Tis sung on islands of the sea, 

Wherever Christian people be. 
Let’s sing it now with them. 


TWO BOYS’ CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(Two small boys come on the platform 
from opposite sides and stop to-talk.. Each 
has two packages containing the things of 
which they speak later.) 

FIRST BOY—Hello, Bill! Have you been 
Christmas shopping, too? 

SECOND BOY—Yes, and you ought to see 
what I bought! 

FIRST BOY—Oh, I'd like to! Let us sit 
here on the park bench and show each other 
our gifts. (Sit on a small bench.) 

SECOND BOY (Opening a package con- 
taining a toy drum)—There! That’s for 
my father. He will like that. Anybody 
would like a drum that makes such nice 
noise. (Gives several taps with the sticks.) 

FIRST BOY—Of course he will; but if he 
wouldn’t want to do so much drumming 
himself, maybe he’d let you do it for him. 

SECOND BOY—That’s what I thought, 
too. What did you get for your father? 

First BoY (faking a bag of marbles from 
a package)—I bought this bag of marbles 
for Father. He said he was a good marble 
player when he was a boy like me. Did you 
get something for your mother, too? 

SECOND BOY (unwrapping a bright tin 
top)—I surely did. Look at this big bright 
top. It spins and makes a grand noise. 
That’s why it is called a singing top. 
Mother likes to sing, so she ought to like a 
top that sings. Don’t you think so? 

FIRST BOY—Of course, and if she is too 
busy to wind it up so often, maybe she 
might let you spin it. Let me show you 
what I got for my mother. (Displays a 
jackknife.) It has two blades and is as 
sharp as anything. I’m afraid Mother 
might cut herself with it though. 

SECOND BOY—Maybe you'd better use it 
for her. Women aren’t used to such knives. 
I must be going now. 

FIRST BOY—So must I, but wait a min- 
ute. Please come over after Christmas and 
help me play with these gifts. 

SECOND BoY—That’s a great idea. I'll be 
there, and I'll bring these gifts along! I 
know we'll have a fine time. 


DECEMBER 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(An acrostic) 


D onot say December’s dreary, 

E ven though there’s storm and snowing. 
C andle light is brightly streaming, 

E_ mbers on the hearth are glowing. 

M errily we plan for Christmas, 

B_ usily we all remember 

Everyone with gift or token— 


Richly blessed is old December. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TOWN 


ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


Old Santa likes our town, I know, 
“Cause we have lots and lots of snow. 
He likes our Civic Center Square : 
Cause it’s so much like Christmas there. 
From mountains close at hand we bring 
Pine trees that make a forest spring 

Up in our town. Here reindeer bold 
Go stalking ’round in sleet and cold. 
Some igloos next we build around. 

Then snow falls thick upon the ground. 
Our church spires pierce the frosty air 
And make us think of God’s kind care. 
The town clock booms the hour of one, 
Time Santa is ’most sure to come. 

From house and yard and stately dome 
We try to make him feel at home. 


TO MEET ST. NICK 


MABEL F. HILL 
(Tune: “Auld Lang Syne’) 


Dear friends, the time has come to part, 

And now, before you go 

We'd like to have you meet St. Nick 

From the land of ice and snow. 

He’s such a jolly friend to have; 

It wouldn’t seem just right 

To bring our program to a close 

Without him here tonight. 

Refrain— 

Good night, dear friends, we soon must 
part; | 

We hope the Christmas cheer 

Will warm your hearts and make you fee! 

Like coming back next year. 


We’ve done our best to entertain; 
We hope it was just right! 

It’s time to close our program now, 
And so we'll say, “Good night.” 


‘A Merry Christmas to you all, 


A Happy New Year, too, 

May you enjoy the many gifts 

Old Santa leaves for you! 

Refrain— 

Good night, we wish you all good night, 
Old friends as well as new, 

May Christmas time be one of joy 

For you the whole year through! 
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The Greatest Gift 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MABEL S. HARMER Jf; 


(The court attendants stand about the 
room. The other characters enter from the 
side of the stage opposite the throne. They 
remain upon the stage at the conclusion 
of their songs or speeches. As the curtain 
rises, the Herald steps forward.) 

HERALD— 

Hear ye, hear ye, our gracious King, 
Most wise and just in everything, 
Hath ordered that from far and wide, 
Upon this joyous Christmastide, 

All who with kindly heart and mind 
Have lavished gifts upon mankind, 
Present themselves within this hall 
That he may hear from one and all; 
For seeketh he a gift of worth 

That radiant light may soon shine forth 
On portrait of yon Holy Child, 

Held by Mary, sweet and mild. 

KING—Ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court, you have heard the message of the 
Herald, and it is my great hope that this 
year we shall find a gift that will bring ful- 
fillment of the promise that, according to 
tradition, was given many years ago, name- 
ly, that a divine light might shine upon yon 
painting of the Holy Family. Our messen- 
gers have gone to the far ends of the earth, 
and even now many wait outside to bring 
their gifts. Go, Herald, bid them enter. 

(Carolers enter.) 

HERALD—The first to present their gifts, 
Your Majesty, are the singers of carols. 
Each year, for centuries, their songs have 
told of the joy of Christmastide. 

KING—It is well. Let us hear you sing. 

(The Carole rs sing “God Rest You Mer- 
ry, Gentlemen.”) 

KING (looks expectantly at the picture 
and then turns back to the singers)—Ah, 
your music was very sweet. I had hoped 
that it was the long-awaited gift. Never- 
theless, we will be glad to have you remain 
at our Court. Whom have we next, 
Herald? 

HERALD—A poet, Your Majesty, named 
Clement C. Moore. 

(Clement C. Moore enters, dressed in the 
fashion of a century ago.) 

KING—-You are most welcome. What do 
you bring as an offering? 

CLEMENT C. MOORE—AIl of the poems 
written to gladden the hearts of children at 
Christmas time. First of all, since it is my 
own, I shall recite a simple little poem 
known as “A Visit from St. Nicholas.” I 
wrote it first for the happiness of my own 
children, but children the world over have 
loved it for more than one hundred years. 

KING—It is well. You may give your 
poem. 

(Moore recites his poem.) 
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CHARACTERS 


ATTENDANTS OF THE COUR! 
HERALD 

KING 

CAROLERS 

CLEMENT C. MOORE 

FRIENDS OF THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
BOB CRATCHIT 

TINY TIM 

ST. NICHOLAS 

CHILD 


SETTING 
The palace of the King. The throne is 


at one side, and on the wall at the rear 
is a painting of the Madonna and Child. 




















KING (after gazing hopefully at the pic- 
fure)—Thank you for your gift. It is 
lovely and we have enjoyed it much, al- 
though it is not yet the one. 

HERALD—The Friends of the Christmas 
Spirit. 

(The Friends enter, bearing wreaths of 
holly and mistletoe. They are very. jolly.) 

KING—You seem to be very happy. 
What is it that you bring to lay before our 
picture? 

LEADER OF FRIENDS—We are very hap- 
py, indeed, Your Majesty, and we seek at 
all times to spread the spirit of Christmas 
abroad and make others happy also. We 
hang gay wreaths of holly and mistletoe in 
windows and above doorways. We bring 
the yule log in and see that there are lighted 
candles in the windows, so that all will 
know that the Spirit of Christmas is in the 


land to bring joy to everyone. May we 
sing our favorite song of cheer? 
KING—By all means. 
(They sing “Deck the Hall.” At the 


conclusion of their song, they lay their 
wreaths before the picture, and when there 
is no change in it, they go to the side of the 
stage.) 

HERALD—A man and a child have come, 
Your Majesty, who say they bring a gift 
from all the storytellers in the world. 

(Enter Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim.) 
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KING—You are right welcome, friends. 
I perceive from your clothing that you are 
not rich in this world’s goods. What, then, 
have you brought as an offering to the 
Holy Child? 

BOB CRATCHIT—I am Bob Cratchit and 
this boy is Tiny Tim. You learn of us in 
Charles Dickens’ story, A Christmas Carol. 
May I tell you why Tiny Tim asked me to 
take him to church on Christmas Day? It 
was because he hoped that when people saw 
him, since he was a cripple, it might be 
pleasant for them to remember who it was 
that made lame beggars walk and blind 
men see. 

KING—A beautiful and most unselfish 
thought. Surely now the light will shine 
on the picture! (Shakes his head sadly.) 
No? Then let us hear from someone else 
with a yet greater gift. 

HERALD—There is only one left, Your 
Majesty, but of him we have great hopes, 
for he is St. Nicholas, the patron saint of 
Christmas Day. 

(St. Nicholas enters followed by a little 
child.) 

KING—Welcome, St. Nicholas, for I 
know that you are beloved of children the 
world over. But I see you come with empty 
hands tonight. Have you nothing that can 
be laid before the holy picture? 

ST. NICHOLAS—I have brought with me 
the spirit of giving, and I hope it may bring 
the divine light which Your Majesty desired. 

KING—Yours is the most unselfish gift 
of all, for you have given your time so that 
others might be made happy. Now I am 
sure that we shall see the light! (Arises 
from his throne in his eagerness and gazes 
very hopefully upon the picture, but there 
is still no light. St. Nicholas has also come 
forward followed by the child.) 

KING—Not even this. Perhaps there is 
no truth in the old story, and yet I have 
believed it all my life. (Turns in disap- 
pointment and sees the child.) What do 
you want in the King’s palace, my child? 

CHILD—I want nothing at all, I thank 
you, Your Majesty. 

KING (in astonishment)—Then for what 
reason are you here? (Continued on page 64) 
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‘Tis time to tell the sto-ry Of Beth-le-hem a - far, Where 


shep - herds found the Christ child; And Wise Men saw the Star. Light the can - dles 


on the Christ-mas tree, "Tis time for bells to ring. can - dle 


on the win-dow sill, And  car-ols we will sing. Smile and do a _ kind -ly 


deed; "Tis time for giftsof love, To cel-e-brate the birth-day Of the King a - bove. 
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WS. Danta Claws 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MIRIAM P. BETTS 


Drawing by William Betts 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRODUCTION 
Staging— 

Since there are six scenes, it is much easier 
to set the first and the last scenes outside 
the curtain. A rocking chair, having be- 
side it a small table with a sewing basket 
on it, and a hatrack for Mrs. Santa Claus’s 
shawl, bonnet, and mittens, will be sufh- 
cient setting for Scenes I and VI. 

Scene II can be made most artistic and 
attractive with very little effort. If pos- 
sible, have a dark blue backdrop, perhaps 
with stars, a moon, snowy trees, and some 
housetops painted or sewed on it. If you 
have the facilities, a ramp covered with 
cotton or painted white is very effective. 
If not, simply cover the stage with sheets of 
white newsprint, and place cotton on it 
here and there. The chimneys are radio 
packing boxes cut in half, and covered 
with chimney crepe paper, or painted to 
represent chimneys. It is better to cut the 
back out of the chimneys, since it does not 
show, and a three-sided chimney is easier 
for Santa Claus to climb in and out of. If 
you cannot set Scene I outside the curtain, 
arrange to have plenty of time for setting 
Scene II. Ask some other class to sing, or 
otherwise entertain the audience while this 
scene is being set. 

Scenes III, IV, and V require merely a 
fireplace and a decorated Christmas. tree. 
To give the appearance of a different house 
each time, change the positions of the fire- 
place and the tree. (I always have several 
large pupils as stage hands.- After a time 
they become efficient, and are always will- 
ing to help.) 
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This is the setting for Scene IT. 


The fireplace, like the chimneys, can be 
made from radio packing boxes and chim- 
ney crepe paper. The Christmas tree may 
be the one that you will use in your class- 
room, 

Costuming— 

If you are as fortunate as I am, you will 
be able to borrow many of your costumes 
from the children, such as sailor suits, 
clown suits, and so on. If you have to 
make them, use cambric, so that you can 
keep them and remodel them if necessary. 

Mrs. Santa Claus should have a simple 
long red dress, with kimono sleeves, and 
trimmed with white cotton. Make the 
dress large, so you can remodel it in case 
you have to change the character at the last 
moment. Her bonnet is of the same mate- 
rial as her dress, cut round and gathered at 
the back, and trimmed with cotton. She 
should have also a shawl and a pair of mit- 
tens. 

Santa Claus’s suit is best made in two 
pieces. The coat is perfectly straight and 
trimmed with cotton. The trousers should 
be rather large and full so that they will 
blouse a little over his boots. I am sure that 
you will be able to borrow the boots from 
one of the children. Santa Claus wears a 
simple round cap trimmed with cotton. 
His beard (I never use false faces if I can 
avoid it, because they are too uncomfort- 
able) is easily made by twisting a piece of 
covered wire to fit over his ears like spec- 
tacles, and then down each side of his face, 
and across his chin to form the shape of his 
mouth. Sew cotton on the wire for the 
beard and moustache. Santa Claus also 
needs a small pillow to fill out his stomach, 





a pillowcase for his pack, and a pair of 
warm red mittens. 

The beautiful doll should be a little girl 
with curls. Tell her to wear her party 
dress. For the Raggedy Ann doll, choose a 
little girl with pigtails, and tell her to bring 
one of her oldest dresses to school and you 
will help her sew some bright colored 
patches on it. Her dance is a marvelous 
opportunity for creative effort, and usually 
succeeds very well. 

Jack-in-the-box wears a crepe-paper ruff 
about his neck, and a clown’s small hat 
made of construction paper and fastened 
with a piece of elastic. His box may be an- 
other large packing box painted in multi- 
colored stripes. Paste a sheet of tissue paper 
over the top of the box after he is in it, for 
him to break through. 

Try to borrow a clown’s suit for the 
clown doll. Many children have them for 
Halloween costumes. 

The children will like wearing their night 
clothes—nightgowns or pajamas. Many of 
the smaller children have sleeping suits that 
they could wear. The baby doll may or 
may not sit in a high chair. If you find it 
difficult to persuade any of the children to 
play the part of a baby, you may want to 
change the character to some other kind 
of doll. 

You can usually borrow sailor suits. The 
boys who take the part of bandsmen enjoy 
making their own hats out of oak tag, and 
painting them with red lacquer, with blue 
lacquer on the chin straps. Have them 
make the hats at least a foot high. The 
trousers may be made out of blue cambric, 
with a wide band of red across the top. 
Ask them to wear plain white blouses. The 
bandsmen may carry drums or trumpets, 
and march to “Parade of the Wooden Sol- 
diers.” 

Other suggestions— 

The play, as it is written, has twenty-five 
characters. You may, of course, have more 
or fewer, as you like. I think it is well to 








CHARACTERS 


SANTA CLAUS 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS 
A BEAUTIFUL DOLL FOUR BANDSMEN 
A CLOWN DOLL A BABY DOLL 

A RAGGEDY ANN DOLL BOBBY 

A JACK-IN-THE-BOX EVA 


A DUTCH DOLL 
FOUR SAILORS 


JANE BILLY 
TOM NANCY 
ALICE NELLIE 
JOHN 

SETTING 


Scene I: Santa Claus’s home at the 
North Pole, Christmas Eve. 

Scene II: A_ snow-covered roof, 
Christmas Eve. 

Scenes III and IV: Two houses that 
Santa Claus visited, Christmas morning. 

Scene V: A house that Santa Claus 
did not visit, Christmas morning. 

Scene VI: Santa Claus’s home at the 
North Pole, Christmas morning. 
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have several children as dolls who have 
nothing to do but sit under the Christmas 
tree, because you will always find a number 
of pupils who cannot or will not do any- 
thing, no matter how much interest you 
have managed to evoke in play-giving. 
Since the parents of these children will ex- 
pect to see them in the play, let them be 
speechless toys. 


List OF PROPERTIES 


Rocking chair 

Small table 

Sewing basket 

Hatrack holding Mrs. Santa Claus’s shawl, 
bonnet, and mittens 

Dolls (number may vary) 

Mrs. Santa Claus’s dress 

Santa Claus’s suit, cap, boots, mittens, and 
pack of toys 

Pillow to fill out Santa Claus’s stomach 

Blue backdrop for Scene II 

Jingle bells 

Ramp for roof 

Three chimneys 

Box, collar, and hat for jack-in-the-box 

Clown suit 

Night clothes (nightgowns, sleeping suits, 
or pajamas) 

Dress for Raggedy Ann 

Decorated Christmas tree 

Fireplace 

Bandsmen. suits, hats, drums, and trum- 
pets 

Sailor suits 
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THE Pray 
ScENE I 


(Mrs. Santa Claus is sitting in her rock- 
ing chair by the fire, hands folded in her 
lap and eyes closed. Santa Claus enters, 
swinging his large, well-filled pack to his 
shoulder.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Well, Mother, I’m all 
ready to go. 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS—Have you remem- 
bered to take your mittens, Santa? It’s 
very cold. 

SANTA CLAUS—Yes, I have them. (Puts 
them on.) Do you want anything from 
town? 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS—Yes, you might 
bring me a spool of red thread. I may 
have to mend your suit when you come 
back. You often tear it on a chimney. 

SANTA CLAUS—AIll right, Mother. Well, 
good-by! 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS—Good-by, Santa. 
Don’t forget any of the children. (Santa 
Claus exits. Mrs. Santa Claus sits quietly, 
rocking. Suddenly she rocks against some- 
thing and jumps up from her chair. She 
hicks up a doll from back of the rocker.) 
Oh, dear, here’s a doll Santa forgot. What 
shall I do? There were just enough to go 
around. (She runs to the door and calls 
him.) Santa! Santa! Oh, he’s gone, and 
some little girl will have no doll under her 
Christmas tree tomorrow morning. I must 
take it to her myself. (Mrs. Santa Claus 
puts on her shawl, bonnet, and mittens, 
bicks up the doll, and exits.) — 
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ScENE II 


SANTA CLAUS (jingle bells sounding off 
stage) —Whoa! 

(Santa Claus enters. He takes some toys 
from his pack, and climbs into the first 
chimney and disappears. After a short 
time he reappears, climbs out, and picks up 
his pack. He goes to the next chimney, 
taking out the last toys in his pack. He 
climbs in and out of the second chimney. 
The third chimney he does not even see. 
He yawns, stretches, picks up the empty 
pack, and exits. Jingle bells are again heard 
off stage.) 


ScENE III 


(Four dolls are sitting under a Christmas 
tree. Jane in a nightgown enters on tip- 
toe. She beckons to Alice, also in a night- 
gown, and to two boys, Tom and John, in 
pajamas.) 

JANE—Oh, look! See what Santa Claus 
brought! (She runs to the beautiful doll 
and looks at the tag.) It’s for me! (She 
hugs the doll.) 

ToM—Here’s a clown for me! 

ALICE—Oh, I am so glad to know that 
the Raggedy Ann doll is mine! 


JOHN—What’s in this big box? It has 
my name on it. (He taps the box, and out 
pops the jack-in-the-box.) Oh! 

(The children laugh.) 

JANE—Look! My doll can walk! 

(Jane turns a key at its back, and the 
beautiful doll walks and says “Ma-ma!” 
Tom winds up the clown, and it turns 
handsprings.) 

ALICE (winding up Raggedy Ann)— 
She can dance! (Raggedy Ann dances.) 


ScENE IV 


(Under a Christmas tree a Dutch doll, a 
baby doll in a high chair, four bandsmen, 
and four sailors are sitting.) 

BOBBY (running into the room and call- 
ing)—Billy! Eva! Nancy! Santa Claus 
has been here! 

(The other children rush in.) 

EvA—Oh! A Dutch doll for me! 

BILLY—Sailors! I know they are mine. 

BoBBY—Yes, the bandsmen are mine! 

(The boys take the sailors and the bands- 
men. Nancy goes to the baby doll, and 
pretends to pick it up. Bobby and Billy 
wind up their toys. The bandsmen march 
and beat their drums noisily, and the sail- 
ors do a hornpipe.) (Continued on page 64) 


ONE CHRISTMAS EVE 


Words by Marion K. Seavey 


> 


Music by Gertrude E. McGunigle 


> > 


One Christ - mas Eve when the - moon was bright,Old San -ta rode out in its frost - y light. 


He ||whis - tled and sang as 


all good chil - dren, both girls and boys, His pack is 


mer - ry song 
Christ - mas toys. 


he drove a-long, And the sleigh 


bells joined in his 
brim - ming with 


(whistle) (sleigh bells) 
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A (Mexican C pristmas 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILLE M. CONLAN 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Allapattah Elementary School, Miami, Florida 


Act I 


SENOR MARTEZ (opens door and enters 
with a filled burlap sack over his shoulder) 
—Come, Pedro; we must be on our way to 
the market. The sun is nearly up already. 

PEDRO (calling from other side of door) 
—Yes, Father. I am up. 

SENOR MARTEZ—Then let us start. It’s 
a six-mile journey down the mountain. 

LUCHITA (entering)—Here’s your som- 
brero, Pedro. And your serape. 

PEDRO (puts serape over shoulder and 
sombrero on head)—Now let me get my 
pack and we'll be all ready. (Disappears 
through door, and returns with pack.) 

SENORA MARTEZ (entering with pack 
over shoulder and a small package in her 
hand)—I put up some tortillas. (Hands 
package to Luchita.) You carry them, 
Luchita. 

PEDRO—Come on then; we're all ready. 

(All start walking across the stage.) 

LucHITA—Pedro, do you think you will 
be able to sell all the clay lambs you made? 

pEpRO—I think so. I have clay pigs and 
bowls too. Of course, the bowls belong 
partly to you because you painted them. 
You shall have the money from the bowls. 

LUCHITA—Oh, no, only part of it. 
They’re only part mine. Besides, you need 
every bit of it to buy Dodo. 

PEDRO—Yes. When I buy Dodo he can 
carry our packs. He’s a very strong burro. 

SENORA MARTEZ—Don’t spend your 
money before you get it, children. 

(They have now crossed the stage, and 
disap pear.) 


Acr II 


Pedro, Luchita, and their mother and 

father are setting up their goods.) 

PEDRO—City folks don’t get up so early 
as country folks. 

SENOR MARTEZ—That’s true; but we 
want everything ready when they come. 

LUCHITA—Did any of the lambs break? 

PEDRO—No, not a one. Look at this pig, 
Luchita. I know I can sell that. 

LucHita—If I were buying, I'd buy the 
little blue bowl. 

PEDRO—Yes, that’s pretty too. Did you 
bring your serape with you to sell? 

LUCHITA—Oh! My serape! I forgot it. 
How could I forget the serape? (Starts to 
cry.) Oh, Pedro, and with the money I 
was going to buy sweets for the pifiata. 

SENORA MARTEZ—Don’t cry, child. I 
have your serape here with my laces. 


LucHITA—Oh, thank you, Mother! 
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SENOR MARTEZ (Who has been taking 
baskets, gourds, pottery, and so on, from 
his pack) —Now everything is ready. 

PEDRO—I’m hungry. Could we have our 
tortillas now, Mother? 

SENORA MARTEZ—Yes. You may divide 
them, Luchita. 

(Luchita divides them. 
flat brown cookies or bread.) 

PEDRO—Look, here comes a customer. 
She looks like an Americano. 

LUcHITA—That must be her mother and 
father with her. 

SENORA MARTEZ—Buenos dias, seforita. 

RUTH—Oh! Buenos dias. I wish to buy 
something to take to my friends. 

LUCHITA—Here’s a lovely little bowl. 

PEDRO—And here’s a fine pig. It took 
me many days to mold it. See, you put 
pennies in his back. 

RUTH—Oh, did you really make it your- 
self? It’s very clever. And the bowl is so 
pretty. I don’t know which [d rather 
have. Could I have them both, Mother? 

MOTHER—Why, yes, I suppose so. 


They may be 





RUTH—How much is the pig? 

PEDRO—Well, he took a lot of work; two 
pesos maybe. 

RUTH—How much is the bowl? 

LUCHITA—It is hand-painted. It is two 
pesos also. 

RUTH—How much is that in United 
States money, Father? 

FATHER—That would be about eighty- 
five cents for the two. 

RUTH—Is that too much? 

FATHER—No, I think not. 
buying them both for friends? 


Are you 











CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


PEDRO . P 
—Mexican chi . 
annem af n children 


SENOR MARTEZ } —Father and mother 
SENORA MARTEZ\ of Pedro and Luchita. 
RUTH—An American girl. 

RUTH'S MOTHER 

RUTH'S FATHER 





JUAN , , 
‘yuan a —Mexican friends of Ruth. 
LOUISA ' : 
ne —American friends of Ruth. 





AMERICAN CHILDREN} —Guests at the 
MEXICAN CHILDREN } Christmas party. 


In the first act, Luchita and her 
mother wear dark shawls. The mother’s 
dress is long, and Luchita’s reaches half- 
way to her ankles. Pedro and his father 
wear shabby white pants and shirts, with 
serapes over their shoulders, and som- 
breros. 

At the party, the Mexicans dress in 
Spanish style: girls with full skirts and 
blouses and bright shawls; boys with 
long trousers, full waists, and colored 
sashes. 

In each act, the Americans wear ordi- 
nary American clothes suitable to the 


occasion. 
SETTING 
Act I: On the way to a Mexican 
market. 


Act Il: The market place. 
Act Ill: Ruth’s home. A Mexican 
Christmas party. 
a 


This play was worked out as part of the 
unit on Mexico which appears on page SO. 























RUTH—Yes, Father; for Mary and Billy. 
FATHER—Wouldn’t you like to have 
something the children made for yourself? 

RUTH—Oh, yes! 

LucHITA—Oh, buy my serape. (Picks 
up the serape.) See the pretty design. I 
just finished it last night. Please buy it. 

RUTH—It’s beautiful, but I couldn't 
spend so much money. 

LucHITA—It’s only ten pesos. There’s 
lots of work—all handmade. 

RUTH—Oh, I wish I could. But ten 
pesos—that’s—now let’s (Continued on page 64) 
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An Old-Time Dance—A Waltz 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


FIF F 


F G Cc 


The waltz was danced in by « gone days O-verin far-off Ba-var - i -a, But still to its dream-y, en-chant -ing sound The 


danc-ers will cir-cle a- round. sway, 


sway, 


one, two, three, turn; The waltz is grace-ful and slow; 


fol - low the beat; The mu = sic tells of ro-mance. 








eas - y to learn, This dance of the long 
sim-ply re-peat. The 


T.B., tuned bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; 
TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; § indicates shake; tr 
indicates trill, made by turning wrist rapidly from side to side. Cymbals 
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a = go. 
waltz is a love - ly dance. 





may play with drum. The word “waltz” comes from a German word 
meaning “to turn.” The waltz is so old that no one knows when it be- 
gan. It is always written in three-four time. 
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Gramstor{f Bros., inc. 


A Christmas Program 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


B® A SPLENDID way to teach picture 

appreciation and to present a Christmas 
program is by use of a picture projector. 
Such a program affords a fine means of in- 
tegration with music, English, and social 
procedures. 

An assembly program must be prepared 
a little differently from the ordinary lesson 
with projected pictures in the classroom. 
There must be no stumbling over difficult 
words, no careless enunciation, no time lost 
in changing views, and so on. The talks 
themselves must be well prepared, in con- 
trast to the spontaneous speeches and dis- 
cussions of the classroom. 

All children are vastly interested in the 
radio. They thoroughly enjoy putting on a 
visual program as if it were a radio pro- 
gram. Timing must be carefully consid- 
ered—from the standpoint of the program, 
and from the standpoint of each partici- 
pant. Pupils take great pride in present- 
ing a program which has no breaks in it, 
and in speaking pleasingly enough, slowly 
enough, and with perfect enough enuncia- 
tion to be considered. good radio speakers. 

Such programs may be given by upper 
grades of the elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Introduction ‘ 
(who merely announces) 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 


Pupil Leader 


a song . . oe a Assembly 
“Fra Angelico,” an essay . Pupil No. | 
“The Annunciation,” an essay . Pupil No. 2 
“Raphael,” an essay Pupil No. 3 
“Silent Night,” a song Pupil Chorus 

(one stanza) 

“Sistine Madonna,” an essay . Pupil No. 4 
“Silent Night,” a song Pupil Chorus 

(hummed ) 

“Correggio, ” an essay . Pupil No. 5 
“Holy Night,” an essay Pupil No. 6 


“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” 
a song (hummed) . 
“Hark! the Herald Angel Sing.” 
a song . 


Pupil Chorus 
Assembly 


Opening any assembly program with 
music helps much to get the pupils in an 
attentive attitude. A pupil should be 
chosen for a leader who can be heard easily. 
This child opens the program by announc- 
ing the community song. He also an- 
nounces each person and his topic. He does 
not announce the incidental music. At the 
conclusion of the hummed “Hark! the 


The paintings shown here are those 
included in the suggested program: 
“The Annunciation,” by Fra Angelico; 
“Sistine Madonna,” by Raphael; and 
“Holy Night,” by Correggio. 


Herald Angels Sing,” he invites the audi- 
ence to join in the singing of the song. The 
picture may be left on while this is being 
done, if the pupils are familiar enough with 
the song to sing without light. Otherwise, 
the words may be thrown on the screen. 

The mechanics of giving the program 
are important and are mentioned here. 

The auditorium lights should be turned 
over to a pupil’s management. He should 
write up his schedule and paste it beside the 
switchboard to be sure that he will make no 
mistake in timing. Directions for the 
lights are as follows: 

1. Have full auditorium lights on until 
the leader announces “The Annunciation.” 
Then cut off all but red lights. 

2. Leave lights off until the leader an- 
nounces the speaker for “Raphael.” 

3. Leave lights on until the leader an- 
nounces “Sistine Madonna.” 

4. Cut off lights while the chorus is sing- 
ing “Silent Night.” 

§. Turn lights on again after the leader 
has announced “Correggio.” 

6. Turn lights off again at the conclusion 
of the speaker’s essay. 

7. Lights can be left off now, until the 
projector light is cut off, depending on the 
way the program is ended. 

8. At conclusion of the program, while 
the assembly sings, the lights should be left 
on until the assembly room is cleared. 
Then the pupil should remove his schedule, 
and leave the switchboard ready for future 
use. 

It is best to have two boys manage the 
projector, to be prepared for emergencies. 
The views should be kept piled in the order 
in which they are to be presented. These 
two boys can use the same lighting schedule 
as the boy at the switchboard, for they are 
to turn the views on at the time he turns 
the lights off, and vice versa. However, 
they must also keep their minds on the pro- 
gram. The machine manipulators generally 
have to be cautioned to leave the pictures 
on the screen while the music is being 
hummed. This viewing of the pictures 
without speech and with soft music is most 
effective. 

It will be necessary to have at least one 
rehearsal with the pictures on the screen, so 
that the pupils who are to describe the pic- 
tures may be able to become accustomed to 
pointing while talking. The descriptive 
talks should be made up of things concern- 
ing artists which will be of interest to chil- 
dren. 


Fra ANGELICO 


About one hundred years before the dis- 
covery of America there lived, in the 
mountains just beyond the beautiful Italian 
city of Florence, a boy whose name the 
world has long since forgotten, but whose 
story is so interesting that I’m sure you will 
enjoy it. This boy loved nature, and he and 
his brother spent much of their time wan- 
dering over the countryside. Sometimes 
a grand duke who lived in a great castle on 
one of the hills would (Continued on page 7! 
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A Round Little Santa Claus 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ELDAH EDITH BURK 
Teacher of Art, and Arts and Crafts, Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 








@ OF ALL lovely shapes, circles are perhaps 

the most beautiful. Making circular pat- 

terns with a compass and arranging them into 

designs will prove a delightful project for chil- 

dren. Red and white are the colors used for 

Santa. His body is made from a circle 4” in di- 

ameter, while his head, cap, and beard are cut 

from circles 254” in diameter. Notice the pro- 

jection that is added to the circle to form the 

cap. A scalloped edge and a segment cut from 

the circle make the beard. Four 174” circles 

make the legs, and 1/4” is the right size for the 

“arms and eyebrows. The eyebrows are made 

similar to the beard, but a deeper segment is cut 

out. Shoes, mittens, and the ball for the cap are 

cut from %” circles, and eyes and nose from 

“6” circles. Observe the portions which are cut 
away to make the mittens, feet, and eyes. 

By cutting all circles propor- 
tionately larger or smaller, the 
size of the Santas may be changed. 
Much care should be given to the 
arrangement of the circles before 
any pasting is begun. Some chil- 

\ dren may wish to give Santa a 
' bag of toys or make other orig- 
inal additions. 

A string put through the top 
of his cap will make him into a 
clever decoration for the Christ- 
mas tree. Santas in action age 

pleasing window decorations, while small Santas 
holding white banners make nice place cards. 


Numerous stimulating ideas for cre- 
ative work occur to Jessie Todd as 
she previews our handwork pages 
each month. Look for them in her 
article, “How to Use the Handwork 
in This Issue,” in our front columns. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS] 7 
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THAT ARE EASY TO MAKE 


MABEL BETSY 
HILL 


















rs 

~ 

H DRAW the angel twice on a piece of heavy white paper, cut 4, 
out, and paste the two figures together except the hands, 

wings, and feet. Color the hair with gold paint, as the whole 

figure is more decorative than natural. The rebe might be deep 

blue. Put a touch of rose on the cheeks. 

Draw the wreath on red paper, cut out, and paste it between 
the hands. Spread the wings far apart. Take two long invisible 
hairpins, straighten them, and insert them in the opening between 
the feet, leaving about 2/2” exposed. Twist these wires around 
the topmost twig to fasten the angel firmly in place. 

The snow man and the lamb can be made of 
white paper or sheet cotton. First draw the figures 
on paper and cut them out. Then pin them care- 
fully on the material, and cut them out with sharp 
embroidery scissors. 

Make knots of black thread for eyes and buttons 
on the snow man. From black paper cut a hat dou- 
ble, fold it, and paste it on his head at 
a rakish angle. The nose and mouth 
are stitches of black thread. Tie a bit 
of red ribbon around the neck for a 
muffler. Insert a colored toothpick in 
the raised hand for the cane. 

The lambs are especially pleasing 
cut from cotton. Black-headed pins 
inserted in the head make shiny eyes. 
Sew brown darning cotton around 
ends of the feet, to look like hoofs. 
The nose is made with a few crosswise 
stitches of the darning cotton. Tie a 
ribbon around the neck. The cotton 
figures will stick tightly to the tree. 

The festoon of pairs of running 
children are cut from gaily colored 
paper. Cut a strip of paper 2%s” 
wide, and make very even 2” accor- 
dionwise folds. Draw the figure on 
the top fold, and cut through. 
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Folded Cards tor Chris 





FOR ALL GRADES 


VALENTINA S. PETERS 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Falconer Street School, 
Jamestown, New York 








Jessie Todd's article “How to Use the Handwork in 
This Issue,” a regular feature of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
has suggestions about creative uses of our handwork. 
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® CHRISTMAS cards executed in several mediums appeal to chil- 
dren who enjoy variety in their work. It will give them an 
opportunity to develop and use their skill, ingenuity, and imagina- 
tion. The cards with the cut-paper tree and candle are done in 
seasonal colors. Tin foil covered with red transparent cellulose paper 
shows through the opening of the card decorated with a star, It is 
cut from green paper. The etched cards are made on white paper. 
Black crayon is the background of the one with the candlestick, and 
red crayon of the one with the landscape. 
Greetings or verses may be lettered by the pupils, or verses hecto- 
graphed with red ink may be given to them. Mount a verse on paper, 
leaving only a narrow border, and paste inside the folder. 
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4 B THIS large bell design may serve as a window dec- 
, oration or a blackboard border. Cut the bell from 





white construction paper and the bow from red paper. ~ 
The string of bells may be used as a decoration any- T1S mas p S 
in : stole 

where in the schoolroom. Cut four bells of varying sizes 
ey from white construction paper. Place them two and a FOR ALL GRADES 
1S : 2 
“<a half inches apart, having the smallest bell at the top 
q and graduating them to the largest bell. Paste them MARGARET ALBRIGHT 
? on a strip of red crepe paper half an inch wide. Leave Formerly, Teacher, Fisst and Second Guedes, 
" a piece at the top by which the bells may be hung. ES Se ay Se nee 
er, 
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Easily Made Christmas Gitts Zn 


FOR ALL GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 








Foster is working on his daddy’s 
well-made necktie rack, while his 









































































































brother is looking on. Bond Photo 
tv 
th 
We see here most of T 
the raw materials nec- isk 
) ee — essary to complete the 
@ PAST experience has taught many Of [resents described in as 
us that the child in school likes to this article. The ex- 
build, not one, but perhaps two or three — PeMS€ #8 Slight. Hond Phot in 
presents, which he can wrap up himself, tit 
label, and put away, to proudly present r’ 
at Christmas time to the ones for whom W 
they were designed. With this fact in m 
mind, the articles presented here are both lo 
simple and of a type that will permit a be 
choice for children in any grade. 

Intended for the first, second, and a 
third grades, the necktie rack design has sh 
many possibilities. The simplest construc- ed al: 
tion is shown, being merely a board of a gt 
size determined by the desire of the pu- d m 

pil and by the availability of st 
a the material. As can be seen ' (CN cc 
from the sketch and the pho- —— ODY -|BLAC gl 
tograph, top right of page, Fa ® ° st 
the two end pieces and the TIE RED ar 
|_| crossbar, upon which the ties [J FYE -| GREBN lu 
will hang, are square strips of 
wood. These are 2” x 2”, [J in 
. and the length of these three 
bars is determined by the size 
—) ‘ . — — 
of the supporting back. The \ 
/ S 
8 
— i 
© 
8 \ 
a 
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Suzanne is making a hat tree. 
She is now gluing blue corru- 
gated pasteboard on the box. 

Bond Photo 








two short pieces at each end, which support 
the tie rod, are fastened with two nails each. 
The tie rod is also fastened with nails (fin- 
ishing nails or brads) in the same manner, 
as indicated by dots on the drawing. 

Older pupils may wish to use their orig- 
inality and produce a design more attrac- 
tive to them than the one presented here. 
This may be accomplished in a number of 
ways. The two top corners of the back 
may be rounded, the edges may be scal- 
loped entirely around, or other ideas may 
be worked out. 

The finish may be in tempera colors, and 
a gloss produced by a final coat of white 
shellac. Enamel in contrasting colors may 
also be used. If stain is available and the 
grain of the wood shows well, a fine finish Hy 
may be obtained by following the coat of 
stain, after it has completely dried, with a 
coat of white shellac. When it is dry, the 
gloss may be dulled by rubbing with fine 
steel wool. The tie rack may then be waxed 
and thoroughly rubbed to give a deep soft \ 
luster. 

The “Scotty,” on page 28, may be made 
into a shade pull, 24” tall, or into a book- 























Mary Louw has painted her 
wastebasket, made from a 
five-gallon tin can, and 
she is now pasting on pic- 
tures for the decorations. 

Bond Photo 
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rack or a doorstop. The bookrack and 
doorstop might be 9” tall. 

The sketch of the Scotty against a back- 
ground of squares, page 28, may be traced 
with carbon paper directly on the material 
to be used. 

Any waste material of various strong 
textures, such as plywood, masonite, or 
even the sides of cheeseboxes, which may be 
procured from your local grocery, will 
provide the body of the dog. 

A coping saw is used to cut out the out- 
line of the dog. After it is cut, the rough 
edges may be sandpapered slightly. 

For the shade pull, a small hole is drilled 
in the point of the dog’s ear, which is at 
the top center of the drawing. (If a drill 
is not available, make the hole with the 
sharp point of a pencil compass.) A very 
small screw eye may then be inserted and 
screwed into the hole to provide a hanger 
for the curtain cord. Scotty’s body is 
painted black, the bow red, and the eye 
a bright green. (Continued on page 67) 
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Chris 


A Holly Wreath 


tor Your 


mas Window 
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B TO MAKE the wreath, use two sheets of 

medium-green construction paper 12” x 
18” and one sheet of orange-red paper for 
the ribbon and berries. Dark green and red 
are not satisfactory. When cutting, be sure 
to make the points sharp. The shadings are 
added with black crayon or chalk. Tip the 
extreme points with orange crayon. 





In our department, “Your Counselor 
Service,” Jessie Todd answers your 
questions on the teaching of art. 










CLARA REHNLUND 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, 
Ed. Ryan School, Hancock, Michigan 


Be sure that the ribbon ends hang down- 
ward. Put a small black dot on each berry. 
Both sides of the wreath are exactly alike 
except for the bow. It is pasted on the side 
which goes next to the glass. On the side 
which shows in the schoolroom (pictured 
here) a small oval has been pasted in place to 
represent ribbon tied around the wreath. 
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SH00- 


Don’t open 
until 
Christmas 





For Your Christmas Gitts 
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@ CHILDREN always like to 
try new Christmas handwork. 
While the objects shown here are 
being enthusiastically made, the 
girls and boys will develop ideas of 
their own to work out. 
To make the “don’t open” card 
shown at left, lower-grade chil- 
dren may cut pictures of chickens 
from old discarded magazines 
and mount them on oblong cards. 
Pupils in the upper grades will 
want to draw and paint the cards. 
If you are not having a Christ- 
mas tree, why not make a Santa 
Claus chimney? The one shown 
at upper right (Continued on page 65) 












































EDITH M. JEWELL 
























































A STUFFED ELEPHANT FOR BABY 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


— DRAW the elephant on paper and then trace it 
with transfer paper on a double thickness of gray 
flannelette or Canton flannel. On each side embroider 
with outline stitch the lines of legs, toenails, stomach, 
cheek, and eyelid. Make the eye with solid embroidery 
stitch. Cut out the two pieces of the elephant. 

Cut two pieces of the cloth for the ears, lay each 
piece upright on the head on the place shown by a 
short broken line, and sew on the broken lines. Fold the 
ears down to make them droop. (Continued on page 68) 
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Block-Printed Christmas Cards 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CLARENCE D. BLAIR 


County Superintendent of Schools, St. Clair County, Illinois 





HB THE collection of greeting cards shown 

here was made during the month of De- 
cember by children of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of Bethel School, rural, of St. 
Clair County, Illinois. The cards were printed 
with linoleum blocks, and the children mailed 
them to friends and relatives. Designs were 
copied (not traced) from cards brought in by 
the pupils and teacher. (Continued on page 67) 
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Drawing Christmas Toys 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


& ON THESE pages you see pictures of 

toys standing and sitting. The bear is 
a little easier to draw than the doll, so why 
not make him first? Draw him in light 
pencil lines. 

His head is a slightly flattened circle. 
Draw a smaller circle inside and at the bot- 
tom of this circle, and two bumps for ears. 
To make his face, carefully follow the lines 
shown in the picture. Now make his body 
larger than his head. 

Add his legs. If you want him to sit up, 
notice closely how the legs slant. 


> 
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By drawing a curved line in each leg, 
you can represent the feet. Draw the arms. 
By drawing a small line in each arm, you 
can represent hands. 

Partly erase most of these lines and then 
draw many’‘little lines over them to repre- 
sent fur. Leave the hands and the feet 


and part of the face in smooth lines, to 
show that these parts are not furry. 
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If your bear does not look as if he were 
sitting, you have probably made a mistake 
in drawing the legs. Perhaps you have not 
made them slant. It is harder to draw a 
bear sitting than it is to draw one standing. 
Don’t be discouraged. Try again. If you 
still don’t succeed in making him sit, trace 
the legs several times through transparent 
paper for practice. 

In drawing the doll, make the circle for 
her head first; then draw a line to represent 
hair. Start on the right side of the head 
when making the hair line. Draw a curved 
line to a place about halfway across the 
circle. Then make the next part of the 
line curve upward almost to the left edge 
of the circle. Add a little line at the left 
to finish the hair. 
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Draw the rest of the curved lines which 
represent hair, Then draw the features. 
Rub a little orange on the cheeks. Draw 
the yoke part of her dress; then add the 
waist and the sleeves. 

Be very careful to draw the lines of the 
skirt as much like the drawing as possible, 
for they must slant a very definite way if 
the doll is to look as if she is sitting. First 
make the lines for the sides of the skirt. 
Then make the curved lines for the bottom 
of the skirt. Draw the legs. 

Next draw the arms and hands, and the 
feet. Add the little lines and dots. You 
will want to make a design in her dress. 

When you draw the animals on these 
pages remember that since they are toys 
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you can draw the legs rather thick as if 
they were made of stuffed cloth, wood, or 
some other stiff material. It is important 
to notice where the front legs go in relation 
to the head, and whether the ears on each 
animal are small, large, or medium size. 
Try to place the eyes in the correct posi- 
tion in the face. Attempt to get the legs 
the correct length. 

Those of you who are in the third grade 
or above will like to draw the boxes shown 
here. When making Christmas pictures it 
is so handy to be able to draw boxes, for 
you can then put blocks, a jack-in-the-box, 
and packages in your pictures. 

First draw the front of the box, either 
square or rectangular. 











Then add two parallel slanting lines for 
the ends of the top. 

Join the two slanting lines with a longer 
line which is parallel with the front edge 
of the box. Now draw a line straight down 
from the back corner to indicate the height 
of the box and then a slanting one to join 
it to the lower front corner. 

In one picture you see two blocks, two 
animals, and the base of the Christmas tree. 
In the other picture you see two animals, 
a doll, and part of a tree showing several 
ornaments. Artists like to draw composi- 
tions like these showing only parts of some 
objects. 

Both pictures have some dark places in 
them. It is very important to have some 
dark and some light in pictures. Many 
people make the mistake of having them all 
light. The dark is needed for richness. 
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A Wall Hanging Showing the Wise Men 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Instructor in Vocal Music and Drawing, Public Schools, Elkhart County, Indiana 
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@ CHRISTMAS cards, magazine cov- 

ers, and magazine and book illus- 
trations gave us ideas for the figures, 
composition, and color scheme of our wall 
hanging. We consulted geographies and 
readers for pictures of desert life. 

Using newsprint, manila paper, and 
white wrapping paper, the children 
sketched and colored camels, Wise Men, 
palm trees, and buildings of Bethlehem. 
After finding a satisfactory arrangement, 
the children traced the drawings on mus- 
lin, using pencil, since crayon made too 
large a line and spoiled the proportions. 

An effort was made to have things look 
natural; to show perspective, with larger 


things in the foreground; and to use less 
pressure on the pencil when drawing ob- 
jects in the background. 

All the children participated in the col- 
oring. It provided an incentive for finish- 
ing lessons early since it was considered a 
privilege to work on the hanging. The 
Christmas cards gave many color sugges- 
tions and enabled us to consider color 
combinations without experimenting on 
cloth. Ochre-yellow for sand and deep 
purple for shadows were the colors which 
predominated. Two or three shades of 
green for palm leaves, brown for the 
camels, and various bright colors for tur- 
bans and blankets were used. 
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Coasters tor Christmas 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JOSEPHINE L. BRISTOL 


Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 


& CUT plain colored oilcloth into circular pieces 334,” 

in diameter. Glue the insides together, leaving the shiny 
side out. Cut a duck out of white oilcloth, and glue it on 
the coaster. Draw circles of the same size around pat- 
tern of flowers on wallpaper. Cut out the circles and paste 
them together. When they are dry, apply white shellac. 
The circles cut from sheet cork have designs painted on 
‘them with show-card paint. Shellac them after they are dry. 
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Christmas Triangles 


FOR ALL GRADES 
ALICE M. MEYER 
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M HERE are a few Christmas decorations that even the very 
youngest children can make, since the cutting, with the excep- 

tion of the berries, is done on straight lines. They may be cut in 

quantities by the teacher if the children cannot cut them. 

To make the wreath, provide each child with a cardboard disk 
about three and one half inches in diameter, and a strip of green pa- 
per from which he can cut eighteen triangles. If green paper is 
not available, the children may color the triangles. After they are 
cut, they should be pasted around the edge of the disk. The effect 
will be fairly good even if the work is crudely done. 

The berries should be red. If they are cut from white paper and 
colored, leave a white dot in the center of each. Paste the berries at 
intervals on the wreath. The center of the disk may be cut out 
or left solid. 

For the tree, cut three triangles from green paper and the tree 
trunk from black paper. Paste the parts in place. 
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Each month in THE INSTRUCTOR Jessie Todd offers a 
stimulating discussion of additional ways to use our hand- 
work. You will find her suggestions in the article "How to 
Use the Handwork in This Issue.” She also conducts a 
column in our department “Your Counselor Service.” 
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Making Gifts for Christmas 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARGUERITE MARQUART 
Director of Art, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


H IT’S time to make Christmas gifts! What a lovely season, 
with mysterious packages smuggled into the house and put 
away in secret hiding places, where no one may look! 

The teacher should plan gifts that will serve some useful pur- 
pose, or which at least will be beautiful. Materials that are easily 
obtained and not too expensive should be used. Each pupil 
should plan the decoration for the gifts he or she makes. 

All this work should express a gay happy spirit, using clear, 
bright, primitive colors; interesting combinations of materials; 
and free childlike designs. The most important factor in such 
problems is to achieve the greatest possible simplification of all 
parts of the design. Often the social-science classes will be the 
source of subject matter suitable for Christmas problems. Ani- 
mals, trees, people, and houses can be used singly or combined 
with elements of nature such as stars, a moon, snowstorms, the 
north wind, and bare or snow-covered earth. Nature shows a 
thousand details, but the designer must find the simplest form 
with which to build his own variations. 

The allover design at the left, showing Santa Claus heads and 
holly, is made from cut paper pasted on a black background. 

Little candy boxes can be made by folding green paper (lower 
left). The design is pasted on the cover of the box. 

The idea of the black leopard in the paper-plate design shown 
below was suggested in a science class. If the paper plate is 
covered with shellac, it can safely be used to serve sandwiches. 

Hot-dish holders (on opposite page) of unbleached muslin 
decorated with gingham appliqué and padded are useful as well 
as attractive color notes for the kitchen. 
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Sister will like a purse worked on stiff net with colored 
wool, lined, and closed with a snap fastener (right, above). 

A shopping bag for Mother can be made of burlap. The 
attractive design on the one shown below is embroidered 
with blue, purple, and green wool. 

The little muslin pillow with its quaint patchwork is 
small enough to tuck into the back of a chair or under an 
elbow. It will be especially appreciated by Grandmother. 
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B® SUDDENLY someone called out, “Oh, 

it’s snowing!” and all the children 
enthusiastically rushed to the window to 
watch the snowstorm. 

One of the windows was open from the 
top, and the snowflakes blew into the room. 
The children tried to catch them in their 
hands and on their clothing. The flakes 
were large, and, as they rested for a mo- 
ment on dark clothing, the shapes were 
clearly outlined. We observed that they 
were of different designs. I urged the chil- 
dren to notice how the snowflakes were 
different, how they were alike, and how 
many designs there were. Naturally this 
was difficult to do, as the flakes melted 
quickly. ‘We decided, of course, that this 
happened because the room was warm. 

I asked the children how they supposed 
that the water, which was now on their 
hands and clothing, had become snow. 
Since no one could give an explanation, this 
offered a splendid opportunity for purpose- 
ful reading. I suggested that by reading we 
could find out all we wanted to know about 
snow. A committee was sent to the library 
to find a book that told about snow. 

I showed the children how we could find 
just what page in the book would tell us 
about snow, by consulting the table of con- 
tents. Since the material was too difficult 
for them to read themselves, I read it to 
them. We added the following facts to 
our store of information. 


There is water in the air. 

When the air is very, very cold the water 
freezes and becomes snow. As it comes down 
to the ground it must pass through more air. 
If that air is very, very cold, the snow does not 
melt and we have a snowstorm, but if the air 
through which the snow must pass to get down 
to the ground is warm, then the snow melts 
and we have a rainstorm instead. 

Snowflakes are of many, many different de- 
signs but all the designs have six sides. 

Snow is very useful to us. As it melts it 
sinks into the soil, or flows into the brooks and 
rivers. We use it for drinking water and it 
helps the plants grow. Water makes the rivers 
deep so that boats can sail on them. 

Che snow on the ground makes a warm blan- 
ket for the roots of trees and for other plants. 
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A Snow Experience 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LIBBY K. ISAACS 


Teacher, First Grade, Stephenson School, New Rochelle, New York 


Some children went to the blackboard 
and drew snowflakes—stimulated I believe 
by the illustrations in the book which 
showed white snowflakes against a black 
background. I then asked the children 
whether they would like to cut out snow- 
flakes from newsprint. 

After the children had cut out many 
snowflakes, they played snowstorm—just 
throwing the snowflakes up into the air and 
letting them fall. During the rhythm pe- 
riod, to appropriate music, the children 
themselves were snowflakes, falling from 
the sky and being twirled about by the 
wind. Also, to music, they were girls and 
boys playing in the snow, rolling snowballs, 
making a snow man, and throwing snow- 
balls. 

At story time I introduced to the chil- 
dren a story about a snow man. I read it 
to them and then put the book on the li- 
brary table. Several children were soon 
able to read it by themselves. 

When the next snowstorm occurred, 
Patty suggested that we visit the kinder- 
garten and that she be allowed to read the 


story to the kindergarten children for their 
story time. This was indeed a pleasant ex- 
perience and proved a fine incentive and 
a natural situation for oral reading. 

During the drawing period and free 
time, the children drew snow pictures. In 
addition to their crayons, they were pro- 
vided with chalk, blue paper, and gray pa- 
per. The results were very effective. 

As the day progressed and the ground be- 
came white with snow, the children wished 
that they might go out and play init. We 
discussed the need of proper clothing and 
protection for snow play—the necessity for 
warm clothing and rubbers or galoshes. We 
decided that since it had not been snowing 
when we had started to school, we would 
wait until the next day when we could all 
come to school properly dressed for snow 
play. We planned that we would all help 
make a big snow man. (Continued on page 66) 





If you have any questions which relate to elemen- 
tary science, see Glenn O. Blough’s column in 
our department, “Your Counselor Service.” 








Refer to page 65 for directions. 


Winter Jewels—Eldah Edith Burk 
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Seatwork for "A Snow Experience 


Libby K. Isaacs 


Teacher, First Grade, Stephenson School, New Rochelle, New York 


Put the right word in- 


each blank. 


We played in the __. 


some SNOW 





We made a big 





snow man someone 
Sun the snow. 
melts makes 


Snowflakes are 
white blue 








Draw a line from the 
word to the picture. 


snow man 8 





sled {3 po 
snowflake 

La 
mitten ten GAD 
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Draw a snow man. 
Draw a brown hat on 
the snow man. 

Draw two black eyes 
on the snow man. 
Draw a red mouth on 
the snow man. 

Give the snow man a 
blue nose 

Put buttons on his coat. 





Dut the right number 
in each box. 


How many snowballs ? 


OOOO 00 


How many snowflakes? 


we He Be Be 


How many mittens ? 


aqaaqadada 
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“Sistine Madonna’ . . Raphael Santi 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


THE Christ child and his mother, Mary, were 
the very center of Italian painting in the fif- 
teenth century. The word madonna, meaning 
“my lady,” was used in speaking of these re- 
ligious pictures, and for that reason we today 
think of the holy mother as the Madonna. The 
“Sistine Madonna” places the emphasis upon 
the divinity, rather than the human qualities, 
of the mother and baby. At Christmas time we 
turn to these magnificent expressions of a holy 
theme and find in them a message which, cou- 
pled with beautiful music, leads our thoughts 
and feelings to the true meaning of the season. 


@ HERE is the most beloved picture 
of the Christ child and his mother 
that has ever been painted. The grace- 
ful rhythm of the mother’s scarf tells 
us that she is walking, and the clouds 
of angel heads suggest that she is in 
the sky. If we look at the painting 
“Sistine Madonna” of which this is a 
detail, we will find that this is true. 
Here, however, we feel the wonder 
of the mother’s love and the baby’s 
tenderness. We know that they are a 
very special Mother and Child, for the 
great artist, Raphael, though he paint- 
ed many, many Madonnas, gave to this 
one all the feeling of holiness. And 
yet, as we look at the picture, we can 
imagine that the mother is taking her 


baby to bed. ‘There will be lullabies, 


and maybe stories of the manger and of 
the things he will do when he grows up. 

The baby feels secure in his mother’s 
strong arms, resting his head upon her 
shoulder and feeling her gentle cheek 
beside his forehead. He is a big baby, 
but he does not seem heavy to his moth- 
er. It is as if her arms were a throne 
for him. 

This picture hangs in an art gallery 
in Dresden, Germany, in a room de- 
voted to it alone. It is said that those 
who look upon it are left speechless at 
its beauty—the message that it brings 
of God’s love. 

Every line and every color are so 
beautifully painted that they help us 
to feel the perfection and divinity of 
the Mother and Child. The rhythmic 
curves of the baby’s body moving 
gently into the curves of the mother’s 
arms, and the folds of robe and scarf, 
help express this. The colors are rich, 
but simple and dignified. ‘The great 
Raphael was at his best when he paint- 
ed this picture which tells a story that 
he loved so well. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
DresDEN GALLERY, DRESDEN, GERMANY 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Have you seen the complete “Sistine 
Madonna” of which this picture is a 
detail? Which picture makes you feel 
that the Christ child was but a little 
child like you? 

What do the clouds of angel heads 
and the curtains do for the picture? 
Try this picture in an oval frame. Are 
any of the really important parts lost? 

Why is there a golden glow all about 
the Madonna and the Christ child? 
What do we call the light around their 
heads? Do you know why the Italians 
say Madonna instead of Mother? Why 
do we say Madonna? 
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Can you imagine changing any of 
the colors, lines, or spaces of this pic- 
ture and making it better? 

Do you have a feeling that every- 
thing in the picture belongs together? 
What does the deep shadow in the scarf 
do for the mother’s face? 

Which picture reminds you of a 
mother and a baby whom you know: 
“Sistine Madonna” or “Madonna of 
the Chair”’? 

Plan a Christmas program in which 
you use some of the famous carols and 
parts of the Christmas story from the 
Bible. Make your own costumes. 


Correlative Material 


STORIES 


Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: The 
Christ Child (Doubleday Doran). 

“Story of the Shepherds,” in the Bible: Luke 
2:8-20. 


PICTURES 


“Madonna of the Chair,” by Raphael (THE 
INstRuCTOR, December, 1938). 

“Madonna of the Magnificat,” by Botticelli 
(No. 30, Instructor Picture Study Series). 
“Holy Night,” by Correggio (No. 42, Instruc- 

tor Picture Study Series). 
“Madonna and Child,” by Filippo Lippi (No. 
71, Instructor Picture Study Series). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND SONGS 


poe — Het) Victor 4290. 
“The Child Jesus” )—Victor 20442. 
ie Angels and the Shep-) 

erds” netics 

“Lo, How a _ Rose Her)” ‘Victor 24543. 
Blooming” ) 

Ham, Annette Mason: There Was One Who 
Gave a Lamb (J. Fischer): “There Was One 
Who Gave a Lamb” and “The Sleep of the 
Infant Jesus.” 

Oberndorfer, Marx; and Faulkner, A. S., 
comps.: Noels; a New Collection of Old 
Carols (H. T. FitzSimons) : “Infant So Gen- 
tle,” “O Baby, Thee I Love,” and “Sleep, 
Holy Babe.” 


The Artist 


HM MOST beloved of all the great Italian 

masters was Raphael Santi, or Sanzio (pro- 
nounced raff’a-el sahn’tee, or sahn'tze-o). 
He was born in Urbino, Italy, in 1483, and was 
the son of an artist who was attached to the 
court of the Duke of Urbino. He came into 
this world endowed with artistic ability, a most 
lovable and generous nature, and, what is still 
more rare, the capacity to absorb the best from 
life and to return it in a nobler form. 

Raphael’s mother and father were his first 
teachers, and they gave him an excellent pre- 
liminary education for the superior masters 
that he was to have. After his mother’s and 
father’s death, which occurred before he was 
eleven years old, he studied for several years 
with Perugino, in Perugia. 

To recount even a few of the many stories 
that throw a light upon so gifted and beauti- 
ful a nature would take much space, but, for 
those who are interested, there is a delight- 
ful account in Ida Prentice Whitcomb’s Young 
People’s Story of Art (Dodd Mead). 

After leaving Perugia, Raphael went to work 
in Florence—the dream of every artist’s heart. 
Here he became the friend of Fra Bartolommeo, 
and surrounded himself with the greatest mas- 
ters of Italy, absorbing all (Continued on page 69) 
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If this page does not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
teach, and the name and location of your school. We will be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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Stowaways with Santa 
Helen E. Pedicord 


BH IT WAS almost midnight on Christmas 

Eve when Jane and Tommy tiptoed up 
the narrow dark stairs leading to the attic. 
Jane held tightly to her brother’s hand. 
When they reached the top of the stairs, 
they paused a moment to listen, but there 
wasn’t a sound from below. 

“Good,” whispered Tommy, “now we 
shall be sure to see Santa when he comes.” 

Both children, wrapped in warm flannel 
robes and with woolly slippers covering 
their bare feet, crossed swiftly to the win- 
dow and looked out on the snow-covered 
roof, 

“How long shall we have to wait?” asked 
Jane, but before Tommy could answer they 
heard the far-off tinkle of sleigh bells. 

“O-o-oh! There he comes now!” 

“Sh-h-h-h!” cautioned Tommy, pulling 
his sister back from the window. “If you 
don’t keep quiet you will spoil everything. 
We don’t want Santa to catch us peeping 
at him, do we?” 

The sound of sleigh bells came nearer 
and nearer. In a moment, a shadow ap- 
peared around the corner of the roof and, 
pulling to a stop right before their eyes, 
there was Santa’s sleigh, drawn by eight 
little reindeer. Santa jumped out of the 
sleigh, fastened his pack over his back, and 
walked to the chimney. The children 


watched him climb over the side of the 
chimney and disappear from sight. Jane’s 
eyes were round as saucers, and Tommy’s 
eyes popped almost out of his head. 





i 
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“Now’s our chance to hide in the sleigh,” 
whispered Tommy. “Hurry!” He unfas- 
tened the catch and opened the window. 

“I’m afraid!” whispered Jane, pulling 
back into the room. “I don’t want to go 
to the North Pole.” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” urged 
Tommy, “and think of all the wonderful 
toys Santa has in his home! It will be 
= fun to spend Christmas at the North 
Pole!” 

“Will there be turkey and plum pudding 
and candy?” asked Jane. 

“To be sure there will. And lemonade 
and popcorn and everything!” answered 
Tommy, climbing out of the window. 
“More than we ever have at home!” 

Jane, fearing to be left alone, followed 
her brother and almost tumbled on her 
nose in her eagerness to stay close to him. 

The reindeer were standing on the roof, 
just where Santa had left them. They 
pawed impatiently and their bells jingled 
softly as the children crossed to the sleigh. 
One reindeer looked around as much as to 
say, “What are you doing here?” 

Jane clutched Tommy’s sleeve. “They 
won’t hurt you,” said Tommy. “Hurry, 
before Santa comes!” He gave his sister a 
shove into the sleigh and then crawled in 
after her. They snuggled down under the 
robe and became as quiet as mice. They 
were not a moment too soon, for almost 
instantly Santa’s head appeared above the 
top of the chimney. 

Before climbing into the sleigh, Santa 
gave each reindeer a piece of sugar. A 
moment later, he gathered up the reins, 
chuckling softly, then cracked his whip, 
and off they started. (Continued on page 66) 











The New Doll 


Mabel S. Harmer 


H JOAN brushed her bright curls very 

carefully, put on the blue hat that 
matched her new coat, and then ran into 
the living room to join her mother. Today 
was a very lovely day for they were going 
Christmas window shopping which meant 
that they were going to walk through town 
and see all the bright new toys in the win- 
dows waiting to be given to happy little 
girls and boys. Perhaps they would go 
into some of the stores and buy gifts for 
Joan’s cousins. Only Christmas Day itself 
could be more exciting! She fairly danced 
down the street as they started for town 
on their happy excursion. 

The store windows were even more won- 
derful than she had imagined. Dozens of 
dolls in gay new dresses beamed at her. Toy 
furniture was displayed among countless 
games and all about were lights and tinsel. 


Mabe! Betsy il 
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“Which doll would you like best for your 
own?” asked Mother, as they paused in 
front of the biggest and brightest window 
of all. 

Joan’s blue eyes glistened. She had not 
thought of a new doll because Clothilde 
was still as nice a doll as anyone could wish, 
even though she was almost a year old and 
her pretty hair had become rather thin 
after much-brushing. She looked at the 
dolls very carefully and finally settled her 
attention upon a beautiful doll with brown 
curls and a yellow taffeta dress. 

“There!” she cried. “The doll in yellow 
—isn’t she perfectly gorgeous?” 

“She is very lovely,” Mother agreed. “I 
couldn’t choose a prettier one myself.” 

When they reached home, Joan began at 
once to rearrange her furniture to make 
room for the new doll. Fortunately, she al- 
ready had an extra chair so that they would 
get along very nicely at mealtime. Some 
of Clothilde’s clothes were packed away in 
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a box to make more room in the little 
dresser. She did hope that Clothilde’s 
clothes, which had been washed and ironed 
sO many times, would not look too shabby 
and faded beside Elizabeth’s new yellow 
taffeta dress. She had decided almost at 
once that so beautiful a doll must be called 
Elizabeth. 

The very next day Mother began pack- 
ing the box to send to the children’s hos- 
pital. Every year they sent a box with 
fruit, candy, nuts, and a few toys. When 
everything had been packed there was still 
some room left at the top and Mother said, 
“We won’t wrap it until tomorrow and 
perhaps I can find a few more things to fill 
that empty space. How would you like to 
send your old doll to some little sick girl, 
since you are to have a nice new one?” 

For a minute Joan could think of no an- 
swer at all and then she just said, “I'll see.” 
She ran off to think it over. 

She picked up Clothilde and sat down in 
her little rocking chair. This was really a 
very serious matter. Of course she longed 
for the beautiful new doll with the soft 
brown curls and the yellow silk dress, but 
after all, she had taken care of Clothilde for 
a long time now and loved her very much 
even if she was no longer “gorgeous.” 
Clothilde had been such a good playmate 
and they had even had adventures together, 
such as the time when the big dog next 
door picked up the doll with his teeth and 
ran through the mud puddle, splattering 
mud and water over all of them when 
Joan went chasing after him. 

She hugged Clothilde closer in her arms. 
No, she really couldn’t give up a doll whom 
she loved so dearly and yet it was selfish 
to want two dolls when some other little 
girl had no doll at all. Suddenly a new 
thought struck her. She would ask Mother 
to send the new doll to the little girl in the 
hospital. Much as she would like to have 
her, she didn’t really love Elizabeth because 
she had never taken care of her. She ran 
back to Mother before she should remem- 
ber how beautiful Elizabeth was. 

Mother was wrapping a storybook in gay 
Christmas paper. Joan was glad that she 
had such an understanding mother and that 
all she needed to say was, “If you don’t 
mind, Mother, I think that I would rather 
keep Clothilde and send the new doll away.” 

Mother looked a wee bit surprised at 
first, but in just a moment she smiled 
brightly and said, “Why, I think that’s a 
lovely idea, darling. The little girl at the 
hospital will be perfectly happy because 
she has never seen Clothilde and doesn’t 
know what a very wonderful doll she is.” 
Mother’s eyes sparkled as if there was a 
little joke hidden somewhere in her words. 

But Joan smiled happily for she knew 
that the little girl at the hospital would 
think that Elizabeth was the most wonder- 
ful doll in the world. 





On the two following pages are three additional 
stories to read or tell at the Christmas season. 
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St. Nicholas and the Cabbage Head 


Dorothy Reynolds 


M HENRI was always getting things 

mixed up. Half the time, he went 
around with his cap on backwards and his 
shoes on the wrong feet. When his mother 
sent him to the store for butter, he was sure 
to bring back sugar or eggs, instead. In 
fact, he was a regular cabbage head. 

He did ¢ry to get things straight, and as 
St. Nicholas’ Day drew near, he seemed to 
be improving. There were so many things 
he wanted, most- of all a toy flute that 
would play real tunes. 

In Belgium, where Henri lived, the girls 
and boys receive their gifts on December 
sixth, instead of on Christmas, On the eve 
of that day, St. Nicholas comes riding over 
the housetops on his donkey while the chil- 
dren are fast asleep. He stops at all the 
houses where good children live, and his 
donkey eats the hay and vegetables that 
they have left for him in a basket. Then 
St. Nicholas fills the basket with candy and 
toys. The naughty children get nothing 
at all, 

At last December came. During the first 
four days of the month, Henri did not doa 
single careless thing. By the time Decem- 
ber fifth arrived he was trying so hard to be 
careful that he scarcely dared to move. 

“I do wish bedtime would come before I 
do anything to make St. Nicholas think 
that I’m a cabbage head!” he thought to 
himself. 

It was still only the early part of the 
afternoon when he heard a rap at the door. 

“Hello!” a voice called. “Come skating 
with me out on the canal!” It was his 
friend, Paul, with his skates slung over his 
shoulder. 

Now there was nothing in the world that 
Henri liked to do better than skate. He 
forgot all about St. Nicholas and his own 
cabbage head, and ran to put on his woolly 
jacket and warm red scarf. 

What fun it was gliding over the smooth 
surface of the canal! Many other girls and 
boys were there, too, circling this way and 


that, so as to keep away from the spots 
where signs warned them the ice was still 
thin. For a while, Paul and Henri simply 
skated back and forth, trying to see what 
long, sweeping strokes they could make. 

“Let’s have a race!” Paul shouted. “See 
whether you can beat me to the bend of 
the canal!” 

The two boys were off like a flash, bend- 
ing low over the ice so as to make greater 
speed, and dashing straight across the open 
spaces, They turned aside just enough to 
pass without bumping, whenever they met 
another group of skaters. 

It must have been because he had his 
head so far down that Henri did not see the 
sign warning them of thin ice, about mid- 
way to the bend. Right across a dangerous 
place he went! All of a sudden, he crashed 
through, into the freezing water. 

“Help! Help!” he called to Paul, who 
was a little way behind. 

Luckily, the canal was not very deep, 
and by catching hold of a stick that his 
friend held out to him, he was able to 
scramble up on firm ice again. Chattering 
with cold, he pulled off his skates, and the 
two boys started for home. 

It seemed to Henri that before they got 
there he would be turned into a solid block 
of ice. What troubled him even more than 
the cold was the thought that he should 
have done such a careless thing on St. 
Nicholas’ Eve. 

“Oh, dear!” he kept groaning. “How 
could I have been such a cabbage head when 
I have been trying so hard to be careful?” 

Henri’s mother was greatly surprised 
when she saw him come dripping into the 
house. Even before she scolded him, she 
made him quickly take off his wet clothes 
and put on warm dry ones. He sat in front 
of the fire and drank a large bowl of steam- 
ing soup, so that he would get well warmed 
up and not catch cold. 

When bedtime came, Henriscarcely knew 
whether or not to put (Continued on page 69) 
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and the Toyshop Twins 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease 





@ IT WAS almost Christmas time. There 
were candy canes in the candy shop 
and holly wreaths in every window. The 
tallest Christmas tree that had ever been 
brought to town stood in the square. 

On Christmas Eve the tree would blos- 
som with lights and sparkle with balls of 
silver and gold. A star would shine upon 
its highest branch. Around its trunk there 
would be the greatest pile of toys that had 
ever been seen in the village. 

There would be a Christmas party in the 
square to which all the town was invited. 
There would be a toy for every child, 
whether or not his father had money to 
buy it. 

A great many toys were needed, and the 
whole town was helping. Every day there 
was someone in Old Hans’s toyshop, buy- 
ing toys for the town Christmas tree. And 
this was not all. The girls and boys who 
had toys at home were bringing as many as 
they could spare so that Old Hans could 
repair them. With a little mending, Old 
Hans could make old toys as good as new. 
He fitted up a workroom back of his shop 
for mending toys, and he taught the chil- 
dren to help with the work. Every day 
after school the workroom was full of chil- 
dren busily engaged in mending toys. 

One day while Old Hans was putting 
some dolls on the shelf, click, open went 
the front door! In came a boy Old Hans 
had never seen before. The boy had round 
blue eyes, cheeks as red as apples, and hair 
the color of taffy candy. He wore a blue 
cap, a blue coat, and had a red muffler 
around his neck. His head came just to the 
top of the toy shelf. 

In his hand he carried a toy fire engine. 
It was a fine fire engine, but it was in great 
need of mending. Its wheels were coming 
off. Its whistle was broken. And there 
was almost no paint left on it. 

“Well, now,” said Old Hans, looking the 
boy and the fire engine up and down. 
“That’s a fine toy, once we mend it a bit. 
Just take it into the workroom back there, 
and the boys will show you how to go about 
mending it. When you have put that fire 
engine in apple-pie order, you can bring it 
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here to me.” Old Hans pointed to a door 
at the back of the shop. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, and he started 
for the workroom. 

Then Old Hans went to work on his 
shelves. “Old St. Nick is a jolly old elf,” 
he sang. “A jolly old elf is he!” For three 
minutes Old Hans worked so busily and 
sang so merrily that when the door opened, 
click, he did not hear it at all! When Old 
Hans turned around at the end of three 
minutes, there stood a boy in the shop! 

The boy had round blue eyes, cheeks as 
red as apples, and his hair was the color of 
taffy candy. He wore a blue cap, a blue 
coat, and had a red muffler around his neck. 
His head came just to the top of the toy 
shelf, 

In his hand he carried a toy fire engine. 
It was a fine fire engine. And what is 
more, it was in apple-pie order. 

At the sight of the boy and the fire en- 
gine, Old Hans threw up his hands in as- 
tonishment. 

“What is this!” he cried, looking the fire 
engine up and down. 

“Here is a fire engine,” began the boy. 
“Tt is just like—” 

But Old Hans was not listening to a 
word that the boy said. 

“Never in my life did I see a toy mended 
so quickly as that!” he exclaimed. “Its 
wheels were coming off, its whistle was 
broken, and there was almost no paint left 
on it. Here it is, mended as good as new in 
two jerks of a lamb’s tail! The boy is a 
magician at mending toys!” 

“The fire engine is just like—” began the 
boy again. But it was no use. Old Hans 
would not listen. 

“Are you as quick as that at running 
errands?” said Old Hans, taking the fire 
engine from the boy’s hand. “You see I’m 
in great need of a boy to run to the lum- 
beryard a mile down the road to ask Old 
Nels to send me some lumber scraps first 
thing tomorrow. I'd be obliged to you.” 

“Yes, sir. No, sir,” said the boy, hardly 
knowing what he was saying. And off he 
started for the lumberyard. 

Then Old Hans went to work again on 
his shelves. “Old St. Nick is a jolly old 
elf,” he sang. “A jolly old elf ishe!” And 
for three minutes Old Hans worked so 
busily and sang so merrily that when the 
door opened, click, he did not hear it at all! 
When Old Hans turned around at the end 
of three minutes, there stood a boy in the 
shop! 

The boy had round blue eyes, cheeks as 
red as apples, and hair the color of taffy 
candy. He wore a blue cap, a blue coat, 
and had a red muffler around his neck. 
His head came just to the top of the toy 
shelf. The boy’s mouth was open like that 
of a boy just ready to speak. 

At the sight of the boy, Old Hans threw 
up his hands and jumped into the air in 
astonishment. 

“What is this! What is this!” he cried, 
staring at the boy who was standing there 
with his mouth open. (Continued on page 65) 





Arlene's Present 
Elizabeth Whitney 


M@ ARLENE hurried into Aunt Kathie’s 

house, crying, “R-rover got hold of 
the b-bedroom slippers I got for Mother 
and chewed them all to pieces.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed her aunt. 

“And I haven’t any money to buy her 
anything else,” Arlene went on. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” said Aunt Kathie 
kindly. “Presents aren’t the big thing 
about Christmas. Making people happy is 
more important than giving gifts. We'll 
see whether we can find something nice to 
do for your mother on Christmas Day.” 

“TI might help her a lot,” suggested 
Arlene doubtfully. 

“That’s a fine idea!” Aunt Kathie ap- 
proved. “If you will do as much as you can 
to help her, she will think that you have 
given her the finest present ever.” 

Aunt Kathie painted on a piece of plain 
white cloth in red letters the word, “Help- 
er.” Early on Christmas morning Arlene 
paid a mysterious visit to Aunt Kathie’s 
house. When she came home she was wear- 
ing a little jacket over her dress. 

“All right. Come into the living room 
now,” called Arlene’s mother. Arlene ran 
in, and Aunt Kathie followed. 

“Oh! Oh!” exclaimed the little gir! 
when she saw the tree. 

“Are you cold, dear?” asked Arlene's 
mother, noticing the jacket. 

“No, I’m not cold,” Arlene replied. 

When the packages had been opened, 
Arlene went to her mother. 

“I’m your present, Mother,” she said. 
“Please take off my wrapping.” She point- 
ed to her jacket. 

Arlene’s mother took off the jacket, and 
there was pinned the word, “Helper.” 

“T certainly need a helper today,” she 
said. “Thank you for your thoughtful 
gift.” 

Arlene did many things that Christmas 
Day. She dusted chairs, washed fruit, 
cracked nuts, and set the table. 

“This is the best Christmas present you 
have ever given me,” said Arlene’s mother. 

“I’m going to help you other days, too,” 
replied Arlene. “I like being a helper.” 
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Bethlehem Day 


Dorothy Reynolds 


B® PEDRO SANCHEZ was the most ar- 

tistic boy in all the village of Caliente, 
Puerto Rico. Everybody said so, even 
Papa Sanchez, and so, of course, it must 
have been true. 

Pedro could make the prettiest decora- 
tions from just nothing at all—a clay bowl 
full of bananas and pomegranates, a hand- 
ful of wild flowers he found along the 
road, or even a string of seed pods out ‘of 
the garden. Indeed, Papa Sanchez often 
took him along when he went to the city 
to sell his vegetables, because the boy was so 
clever at spreading them out so that they 
would look their best. Besides, he was al- 
ways smiling, and that helped to sell the 
sweet potatoes, onions, and carrots almost 
as much as the displays did. 

One morning, as Pedro lay on the grass 
under a falauma tree, he seemed to have 
lost his smile. That was strange, for it was 
Bethlehem Day, the best holiday of all ex- 
cept Christmas itself, and the children of 
the village were to dress up in fancy cos- 
tumes and have a beautiful parade. 

It was to be in celebration of the arrival 
of the Three Kings, the Wise Men, at the 
manger in which the little Christ child lay. 
They would all take the parts of people 
who had come there—shepherds, villagers, 
and angels, At the very head of the parade 
the Kings would walk along gravely in 
their splendid robes. Then, after it was 
over, there would be a prize for the one 
who marched the best and had the most 
beautiful costume. 

You might suppose that the thought of 
so much fun would have made Pedro 
happy, but instead, it was the very reason 
for his frown. He had been chosen to take 
the part of Gaspar, one of the Kings, and 
he had not a single bit of money to buy a 
costume, nor was there any cloth in the 
house out of which to make one. 

He had tried everything he could think 
of, from a red and green hammock to some 
old sacks, but nothing would possibly do 
for a king’s robe. He even begged his 
mother to let him rip up her best black 
dress, but she shook her head so hard that 
he did not repeat that suggestion. “Any- 
how,” he thought, “‘a black robe would not 
be at all the right color.” 

Pedro propped up his head on his hand 
and tried for the last time to think of some 
way to get a royal robe. He looked up at 
the silvery leaves of the ¢alauma tree that 
waved its branches high over his head, and 
then all at once he had a most wonderful 
idea indeed. 

“T will make my costume of falauma 
leaves and decorate it with scarlet pome- 
granate blossoms!” he cried. 





There are four pages of Christmas stories in this 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR beginning on page 44. 
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Up the trunk of the tree he scrambled, 
and then, swinging from branch to branch 
like a young monkey, he began throwing 
handfuls of leaves into a pile at the foot 
of the tree, 

“There! ‘That should be quite enough!” 
he said at last, as he scrambled quickly 
down the tree. 

Never did any tailor work so hard to 
have a suit ready in time as did Pedro to get 
his robe done before the parade began. He 
cut and snipped and basted, trying the 
leaves this way and that, until at length he 
found a way of joining them together with 
a special stitch that held them firmly. 

He shaped a long coat, such as he fancied 
a king might wear. Then he picked hand- 
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milk before hurrying off to the parade. He 
was too excited to have eaten much, even 
if there had been time. 

“T do hope my robe will look as well as 
the others,” he thought, as he hurried down 
the street. 

All the rest of the children were at the 
village square when he got there, and were 
just ready to form in line. 

“Look at Pedro!” they said to one an- 


other. “What a fine costume Pedro has! 
Why, it’s made of leaves! Of leaves and 
flowers!” 


Pedro took his place at the front of the 
line, beside the other Kings—Melchior in a 
gorgeous purple robe and Balthasar dressed 
in scarlet. Next behind came the angels, 
draped in soft white, and flut- 
tering their wings gently, and 
after them the villagers and 
shepherds, in their long robes 
of many different colors. 

The procession started off, 
marching slowly, with the girls 
and boys trying to be as digni- 
fied as they could. They kept 
their eyes straight ahead, and 
did not even wave back when 
their little brothers and sisters 
waved to them from the sides 
of the streets, where all the 
people of the village were lined 
up to watch the solemn pro- 
cession go by. 

Up one street they marched 
and down another, till at last 
they came back to the village 
square, There they spread out 
in front of the alcalde, the 
mayor, who was waiting to re- 
ceive them. He walked up and 
down, looking at each one of 
them very carefully. They 














fuls of scarlet pomegranate blossoms and 
scattered them over it, sewing them in 
place. He put a double row down the front 
and all around the bottom of the garment. 

“Now, if only I had a crown for my 
head!” he thought. “Manuel, who took the 
part of Gaspar last year, had such a lovely 
one, of gold foil and paper lace.” 

Pedro had no gold foil or paper lace, 
so he sat down under the tree again, to de- 
cide what to use instead. 

“T will make my crown out of leaves,” 
he said to himself, “and set it with rubies of 
pomegranate blossoms.” 

It took some time to get the crown done. 
The leaves were not quite strong enough 
by themselves, so he had to take a strip 
of cloth torn from an old sack, shape a 
crown out of it, and then baste the leaves 
in place. Next, he sewed the blossoms on to 
the foundation, placing them ever so care- 
fully—a double row around the lower edge 
and finally a whole big cluster, like a ball of 
gems, at the tip of each point of the beau- 
tiful crown. 

By the time he was through it was so late 
that he could stop only to drink a bowl of 


grew so excited that they could 

scarcely stand still, for it was 
he who was to give out the prize. “Will 
he never, never finish!” they kept think- 
ing, as the mayor walked up and down, up 
and down. 

At last he stopped and held up the silver 
coin. “You all look so fine,” he said, “and 
each one of you marched so well that it has 
been very hard to decide. Pedro Sanchez 
has both the most unusual and the most ar- 
tistic Costume, so it is to him that I am giv- 
ing the prize. Never before have I seen a 
Wise Manin so kingly a robe, trimmed with 
such brilliant jewels!” 

He walked over and placed the coin in 
Pedro’s hand. The little boy thanked him 
and bowed, his eyes shining happily. He 
was scarcely able to believe such good for- 
tune. The costumes of some of the other 
girls and boys were made of rich material. 
He had not expected to win in such compe- 
tition, 

“Only this morning,” he thought to him- 
self, “I was worried about having no cos- 
tume at all, and now my robe of leaves and 
flowers has won me the prize! Truly, one 
never knows what may happen on Bethle- 
hem Day—the day of the Kings!” 
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Seatwork for "A Unit on Milk" 


Eva Lee Caldwell 


Teacher, Second Grade, Yeager School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Work these problems. 


It was 1:30 o'clock when 
we left the schoolhouse. 
We returned at 3:00 o'clock. 
How lonq were we gone? 

A mother gave us 1% 
dozen eqqs. How many 
eqqs did she give us? 

The milk for the cocoa 
cost 80+; the custard, 440+; 
and the cream sauce, 
40¢. How much did all 
the milk cost? 

We used a half gallon 
of cream to make our 
butter. How many quarts 
of cream did we use? 

We weighed the parc 
before we put the butter 
in it. The pan weiqhed 
one pound. The pan and 
the butter weiqhed 3 
pounds and 8 ounces. 
How much did the butter 
weigh ? 


Se 
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We churned 2% pounds of 
butter. Butter sells at 
324 a pound. How much 
would this butter have 
cost ? 

We used | pound of butter 
in the cream sauce. How 
many pounds of butter 
were left for sandwiches? 

For our Christmas lunch 
we bought 16 quarts of 
milk at 10¢ a quart. How 


much did the milk cost? 


NOQQAGOL 
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Counting io for each of 
the bottles, find out whether 
the milk did cost 41.60. 

We used 8 quarts of 


milk in the cocaa. How 
much did the milk cost? 


Ba ar aml 
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A Unit on Milk 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
EVA LEE CALDWELL 


Teacher, Second Grade, Yeager School, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


MH FOR every holiday there are special ac- 

tivities which can be utilized to help 
teach the child how to deal more effective- 
ly with life situations. As children always 
enjoy parties, this is an activity that may 
be used for any holiday during the year. 
A party was used as the basis for the unit 
described below. 

During the month of December when 
the pupils were anticipating the coming of 
Christmas, we readily developed the idea of 
giving our best to others. When discussing 
the idea of what would most please the par- 
ents, the children decided that one of the 
nicest presents they could give them would 
be to remain healthy during the holiday 
season. The need of plenty of fresh air, 
rest, sleep, and cleanliness was discussed 
first. What foods children should eat and 
what foods were especially good for them 
were then discussed. Milk was the food 
most frequently mentioned as being good 
for children. When asked, “Why should 
children drink milk?” they gave various an- 
swers. This led to the idea that the chil- 
dren would like to learn more about milk. 

The following day there appeared on the 
library table a book Dean and Don at the 
Dairy, by Jane Miller (Houghton Mifflin). 
In order to create greater interest, the 
teacher read three paragraphs from this 
book as part of the opening exercises. 

During the next discussion period several 
children told about having read The Story 
of Milk for Girls and Boys, by Laura Zirbes 
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(Keystone View Co.), found in another 
library book. Then one child said, “We live 
near a dairy plant.” Another remarked, 
“When my brother was in your room he 
went with you to the dairy.” Still another 
child said, “I have been through a dairy.” 
Finally someone said, “Let us go to a dairy 
plant.” We agreed that we would go after 
we had learned more about the care of milk 
on the farm. 

During a language period the children 
decided to outline a plan of the things that 
they wanted to do. These plans were then 
printed on a chart*and hung up for the 
children to read. 

At this time the group won a $2.00 prize 
for getting the most fathers and mothers to 
join the Parent-Teacher Association dur- 
ing the membership drive. The children 
decided that it would be delightful to spend 
the money by having a Christmas luncheon 
party and serving healthful foods—includ- 
ing milk. The party immediately formed 
the hub around which many of our future 
activities centered. By carefully planning 
the activities involved in the study and 





Above, we see the class preparing the food 
for the luncheon. Below, the children and 
their guests are enjoying the party. 


preparation of the foods for our party, op- 
portunities for the purposeful teaching of 
many skills were provided. 

Another composition dictated by the 
children and printed on a chart was en- 
titled “Our Christmas Party.” 

These charts then served as a motive for 
reading as well as a reminder of what we 
wanted to learn about milk and of the 
things we wanted to do for the party. 

During an activity period we listed the 
things the children wanted to learn at the 
dairy plant. 

How is milk poured into the bottles? 

How are the bottles capped? 

How do the bottles leave the bottling 
machine? 

How does the carrier work? 

How are the bottles washed? 

How is the milk stored when it comes 
from the dairy farm? 

Why is milk pasteurized? 

How is milk pasteurized? 

How is the milk kept cool at the plant? 

How is cottage cheese made? 

How is butter made? 

How is chocolate milk made? 

How is the dairy plant kept clean? 

How is the milk kept clean and pure? 

A letter was written to the manager of 
the dairy asking whether we might visit the 
plant. We were invited to visit it at our 
convenience. A copy of the things the 
children wanted to learn and a list of the 
facts the teacher wished to know were sent 
to the dairy representative. 

The trip was most educational. The 
dairy representative showed us how the 
milk is taken care of. He answered all of 
the questions we had on our list and any 
additional ones the children wished to ask 
after they had gone through the plant. 

Then came the surprise. Cases of milk 
were brought in, and each child was given 
a bottle. After drinking the milk the chil- 
dren thanked the guide for the trip through 
the milk plant. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Mexican pottery often is 
in the form of toys and 
statuettes. Here is a 
pottery worker from near 
the town of Guadalajara. 





Christmas in Mexico 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILLE M. CONLAN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Allapattah Elementary School, Miami, Florida 


I. Origin. 

The activity described here was devel- 
oped in a fifth-grade classroom. The chil- 
dren were beginning the study of Mexico in 
their geography texts. I brought to class 
some souvenirs that I had purchased in 
Mexico the summer before, along with a 
scrapbook of my travels that I had com- 
piled. This proved to be a great incentive 
to the children. 

Christmas was approaching. The ques- 
tion opportunely came up, “Do the Mexi- 
can children celebrate Christmas as we do?” 
There was one way to find the answer. We 
gathered all the material we could find on 
Mexico. We borrowed from other class- 
rooms, the city library, and our Mexican 
consul. Soon we had a wealth of material 
—books, magazines, and pamphlets. 

Thus we were launching out on one of 
the greatest assets of unit activity—the op- 
portunity it affords the children to do se- 
lective reading. The following days were 
busy ones. Each child was eager to share 
his newly found knowledge with others. 

II. Objectives. 

A. To develop a sympathetic under- 

standing of, and a tolerant attitude 

toward, people of other races. 

B. To appreciate the way other countries 

celebrate the Christmas festival. 

C. To lead the children to appreciate 

their own celebration of Christmas. 

D. To enable the child to understand 

that people are interdependent. 

E. To show how the Mexican customs, 

occupations, habits of work, and modes 

of living have been affected by climate, 
natural resources, and topography. 

F. To encourage use of reference mate- 

rials by showing need for information. 





In our department, “Your Counselor Service,” 
Marion Paine Stevens answers teachers’ queries 
about schoolwork in the field of social studies. 
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Loaded burros are 
a common sight in 
Mexico. Men wear 
colorful serapes, big 
sombreros, and san- 
dals made of leather. 





III. Development. 

A. Collecting material on Mexico. 

B. Selective reading. 
1. Sharing information orally. 
2. Writing a paper on some of the in- 
teresting things in Mexico. 

C. Studying the geological and topo- 

graphical aspects of the country. 
1. Drawing maps and placing on them 
the location of cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, and boundaries. 
2. Constructing a large salt map, col- 
oring it with poster paints, and placing 
on it samples of Mexican products. 

D. Planning a Mexican scrapbook to in- 

clude the following. 
1. Maps drawn. 
2. Original stories about a Mexican 
Christmas. 
3. Original poems. 
4. Drawings and sketches. 
§. Some Spanish phrases I had taught 
the class. 
6. Copies of “America” and of “Si- 
lent Night” in Spanish. 
7. A copy of the play which was 
worked out as a part of the unit. [The 
play is included in our program mate- 
rial this month. See page 20.] 





E. Preparing for a Mexican Christmas in 
the room. 

1. Facts learned. 
a) The Mexican celebration lasts 
from December 16 to January 6. 
b) The posadas (religious services) 
last nine days. 
c) The children go from house to 
house singing Christmas carols. 
d) The climax of the festivities is 
on January 6. At that time Mexi- 
cans celebrate the anniversary of the 
date when the Wise Men visited the 
Infant Jesus. 
e) The Mexican children have par- 
ties during the holidays, and instead 
of having a decorated tree, as we 
have, they hang up a large pottery 
container and stuff it full of good- 
ies. They call this the pittata. The 
children are blindfolded and take 
turns trying to break the pijata 
with a stick so that the candy and 
toys will fall out. 

2. Decorating the classroom for a 

Mexican Christmas. 
a4) Making fancy lanterns and 
stringing them across the room. 
b) Displaying the scrapbooks. 
c) Arranging a table of souvenirs 
loaned by friends. 
d) Putting children’s art work on 
display. 
¢) Modeling, painting, and display - 
ing clay bowls. (Continued on page 71) 





These Mexican women wear their everyday clothes 


as they trade at the village market. Ralph H. Aver) 
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MB WITH activities that center around 
the Christmas theme, you will want 
holiday pictures on your bulletin board to 
add to the festive appearance of your class- 
room. Let the children select names for 
the girls and boys in the pictures and write 
letters to them telling about your school’s 
Christmas entertainment. They may also 
enjoy writing stories about an adventure 
of the boy with the sled, or about the little 
children who saw Santa Claus. The star 
scene at the left will provide ideas for a 
simple background that may be used in 
various attractive Christmas pictures, 





Can you tell the story of the Wise Men who fol- 
lowed the star across the desert? H. Armstrong Roberts 





—@ 


Santa Claus is an old familiar friend of ours. Does he take Christmas gifts to girls and 
boys in lands across the sea? By how many different names is he known? UH. Armstrong Roberts 





What do you think these children will find in their 
stockings Christmas morning? 


What safety rules should this boy remember 
while coasting on his fine new sled? Doris EF. Wright 


H, Armstrong Roberts 
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* QUR DECEMBER PICTURE PAGE « 


For Your Bulletin Board 








Dr. McClusky conducts a question-and-answer 
column each month in the department, “Your 
Counselor Service,” in which he will gladiy as- 
sist you with your problems in visual education. 








a ™ . ‘ f «a 
This boy’s tree grew in the woods on his father's 
farm. Which evergreens are the most satisfac- 
tory to use for Christmas trees? 4. Armstrong Roberts 





Have you ever designed wrapping paper to use in 
making gifts more attractive? 


H. Armstrong Robert 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Forests 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Katharine Thomas 


Junior High School Supervisor, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I. Match each item in the numbered list 
with the correct phrase from the lettered 
list. 

. Deciduous trees 5. Naval stores 

. Mahogany 6. Conservation 
. Sequoias 7. Pulpwood 

. Reforestation 8. Balsa 


-Ywne 


is a tropical hardwood. 
. are large trees of California. 
is a lumber used in papermaking. 
is a lightweight wood used in making 
airplanes. 

e. shed their leaves in the fall. 

f. are tar, pitch, turpentine, and other 
resinous products. 

g. is wise use of our forest resources. 

h. is planting trees to replace those that 
have been cut or burned. 


ao oP 


Il. Fill each blank with the correct word or 
words, 

1. A substance used in tanning hides 
comes from the tree. 

2. Young trees are grown and cared for 
in tree ‘ 

3. Two causes of forest fires are 
and : 

4. The Black Forest is a famous, well- 
kept wooded region of . 

§. Two industries that depend largely 
upon raw materials derived from the for- 
est are ________ and ‘ 

6. Two substitutes commonly used in 
place of wood are and 

7. Five penalties that come to a coun- 
try which destroys its forests are: ______.; 


8. Three factors which will help to pro- 


vide an adequate future supply of timber 
are P , and 
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Ill. Choose the word or group of words in 
each parenthesis which makes the statement 
correct. 

1. The coniferous forests are (average- 
sized, the most extensive, the smallest) in 
the world. 

2. Hardwoods are (very light, very 
heavy, medium weight). 

3. The largest percentage of trees which 
are now being cut are taken from the (co- 
niferous, temperate hardwood, tropical 
hardwood) forests. 

4. Rivermen who float logs down a river 
to a mill are said to (drive, jam, season) the 
logs. 

§. A country which takes excellent care 
of its forests is (Jugoslavia, China, Ger- 
many). 

6. Tropical hardwoods are expensive be- 
cause they are (beautiful, difficult to get, 
very scarce). 

7. An important lumber center in the 
United States is (Baltimore, Seattle, Kansas 
City). 

8. The thin layer of fine-finished wood 
used on furniture is known as (burls, ve- 
neer, pulp). 

9. The forests of Siberia are of little use 
at the present time because (the trees are 
too small, it is too far from market, the 
trees are difficult to cut). 

10. The manufacture of matches is one of 
the leading industries in (Sweden, Ger- 
many, Russia). 

11. Fine-grained, tough, durable lumber 
comes from (coniferous, hardwood, balsa) 
trees. 

12. The chief reason why there are now 
few forest fires in the countries of Europe 
is the (climate, watchful care, sufficient 
rainfall). 

(For key, see page 70) 





“A Test on Forests” will be useful with the upper- 
grade unit on forests, by the same author, found 
on page 53. In the department, “Your Counselor 
Service,” your questions on teaching science, lan- 
guage, reading, arithmetic, social studies, hand- 
work, and visual aids are answered each month. 





An English Contract 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Hope Mitchener 


Teacher, Rock Creek School, 
Independence, Missouri 


I. Name the six parts of a business letter. 


Il. Write a paragraph of five or six sen- 
tences on one of the following subjects. 
What I Like to Do on Christmas Day 
My Favorite Book 
A Pet of Mine 
My Dog’s Tricks 


III. Underline the correct word in paren- 
thesis. 

1. Jane is over (there, their). 

2. (Whose, Who’s) book is this? 

3. The (whole, hole) class is going. 

4. John (threw, through) the ball. 

§. Shall you (accept, except) the invita- 
tion? 


6. I bought the table at a (sale, sail). 


IV. Underline the adjective phrases with 
one line and the adverbial phrases with two. 
1. The man in the car is my father. 
2. Many flowers grew by the brook. 
3. Mary threw the ball over the fence. 
4. The clerk at the store gave me some 
candy. 
§. The house on the hill is my home. 


V. Write the comparison of each of the 
following adjectives. 
1. bad 3. much 
2. good 4. small 


§. soft 


VI. Punctuate the following sentences. 

1. Jack Jane and Donald are my friends 

2. I will fill the customers order said the 
clerk 

3. Yes I like ice cream said Helen 

4. Donald ask your mother whether you 
may play with me 

§. Dont play in the street 

6. The childs clothes are ragged 

7. Youre a friend of mine arent you 

8. Dorothy can swim dance and skate 

9. Mary is Johns sister 

(For key, see page 70) 
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The World's Forests 


A UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 
KATHARINE THOMAS 


Junior High School Supervisor, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I. How the unit started. 

The northern part of Wisconsin was 
covered with a heavy growth of white and 
Norway pines at the time of its exploration 
by the white man. Today there are but a 
few patches of virgin forest left in Wis- 
consin, and wild life has been greatly re- 
duced. The timbered areas have been logged 
off and the smaller trees cut down and 
burned to make room for farms. Since our 
city was at one time a booming lumber cen- 
ter, the idea came to members of the sev- 
enth grade: “Wouldn’t it be interesting to 
study about forestry in Wisconsin and 
about the forests of the world?” 

II. Objectives. 

A. To develop an appreciation of the 

importance and great value of forests 

and their products in the countries of 
the world. 

B. To understand the growth of the 

lumber industry from its early begin- 

nings to the industry of today. 

C. To establish right attitudes regarding 

reforestation activities in Wisconsin, in 

the United States as a whole, and in 
other countries of the world. 

D. To develop a realization of the eco- 

nomic importance of the forests of the 

world for pulp, lumber, fuel, naval 
stores, flood control, and tourist attrac- 

tion. . 

E. To develop an understanding of safe 

camping practices and the work of the 

forest rangers. 

F. To study the methods of lumbering 

employed in the various countries. 

G. To understand and appreciate the 

living conditions in the lumber regions. 

H. To understand and appreciate the in- 

terdependence of wild life (both plant 

and animal) and human life. 

I. To provide learning experiences of 

help in building attitudes which will 

prepare pupils for useful and intelligent 
living. 

J. To furnish opportunities for evalua- 

tion of material, building meaningful 

vocabularies, and wide reading. 
III. Development of content. 

A. Forests as the natural home of primi- 

tive man. 

B. Great forests of the world. 

1. Temperature and moisture are im- 
portant factors in the distribution of 
forests. 
2. There are four kinds or types of 
forests. 
a) The cone-bearing or coniferous. 
b) Mixed hardwoods and conifers. 
c) Temperate hardwoods, 


d) Tropical hardwoods. 
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3. Trees nativa,to a region depend up- 
on temperattire, rainfall, and soils. 

4. The coniferous forests are the most 
extensive of all forests. 

§. Boundaries between different types 
of forests are not sharply drawn. 

6. Hardwoods are heavy and of a fine, 
tough, durable grain. 

7. The tropical hardwoods, such as 
mahogany, rosewood, ebony, and teak, 
are difficult to secure. 


a 
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This memorial statue honors the sturdy lumbermen 
who cleared the land for advancing civilization. 


C. The products of the forests are many. 
1. Probably half the people of the 
world use wood for fuel. 

2. Most of the paper used in the world 

is made from wood. 

3. Much of home, school, and office 

furniture is made of wood. 

4. Cork and dyes come from the bark 
- of certain species of trees. 

5. Many houses are made of wood. 

6. Wood is used as pit props in mines, 

for railroad ties, for some bridges, for 

trestles, and for wharves. 

D. Many modern industries are depend- 

ent upon forest resources. 

1. United States industries which use 
forest resources employ many thou- 
sands of workers. 
a) Lumbering. 
b) Paper and pulp mills. 
c) Furniture and veneer factories, 
d) Match factories. 
2. Constructing homes, mills, facto- 
ries, railroads, and warehouses. 
3. Trapping. 
4. Tanning leather. 
5. Making cellulose products. 
6. Making agricultural implements, 


E. Lumbering is an important industry. 
1. The business of lumbering includes 
many kinds of work. 

a) Cutting the trees in the forests. 
b) Cutting the trunks into logs of 
proper length. 

c) Getting the logs to mills. 

d) Shaping the lumber in the mills 
for market. 

2. The life of lumbermen, or lumber- 

jacks, is hard and often dangerous. 

3. There are various methods of log- 

ging. 

a) In cold regions, logs are cut in 
the winter, and in the spring are 
floated down the streams to the 
mills. 

b) In warmer regions, temporary 
railroads are laid from the forest to 
the mill. 

c) In mountainous regions, logs are 
taken by cables or troughs to rail- 
road or mill. 

d) Temporary roads and portable 
mills are built in some forests. 

4. European timber is cut as a crop. 
a) When timber is cut, it is re- 
placed by planting young trees. 

b) Germany and Switzerland sys- 
tematically thin their forests. 

c) Little logs are cut for palings, 
larger ones for poles, and the largest 
for lumber. 

d) Sweden is the leader in forestry. 
e) Absence of forest fires in Europe 
is due mostly to watchful care. 

§. Much of the lumber in the United 

States has been cut. 

a) The United States has mined her 
timber resources instead of crop- 
ping them. 
b) About 95 per cent of New 
England’s timber has been cut. 
c) A large part of the best timber 
of our north-central and southern 
states has been cut. 
d) Western Canada and western 
United States have the finest forests 
in the world. 
(1) The climate is favorable. 
(2) The long trunks, standing 
close together, produce much 
lumber per acre. 
(3) This is the great lumber ex- 
porting region of North America. 

F, There are many results of forest de- 

struction. 

1. As forest shade is destroyed, the 

decaying leaves dry out, so flowers 

which need moist shade, die. 

2. The flow of streams becomes un- 

even. 

3. It takes away the natural home of 

flowers, birds, and other wild game. 

4. It detracts from the beauty of the 

landscape. 

5. It causes erosion of soil, for tree 

roots hold moisture. 

6. Floods result, for tree roots and 

leaves act as natural reservoirs. 

7. A source of fuel, fence posts, and 

poles is removed. (Continued on page 72) 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners at 





i 


Arrive promp ptly. 
Speak to your hostess 


when you come in. 














Parties 


| 





Do not be fussy 


about refreshments. 











SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor 
of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 





A 


Talk to everyone. 





Ae 0H 


When you leave, tell 
your hostess that you 


— { had a good time. 


a 




















is impolite to ae in 
a corner and talk 
only to one person. 











as the party is over. 


EB 


Oo 























home as soon 





i 


Take part in all of 


the games. 
= 
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Answer Yes or No. 


1. It is permissible to come late to 
a party. 

2. Speak to your hostess when you 
arrive. 

3. Talk to just one person. 

4. Take part in all the games. 


5. You may stay after the party is 
over. 

6. Be neat and clean when you go 
to the party. 

7. You should go home before the 
party is over. 

8. When. you go home, tell your 
hostess that you had a good time. 
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OUR WELFARE STORE 


EMMA ALBERS HUNT 
H THE school in which I teach the first 


grade has a large number of under- 
privileged pupils who are in need of cloth- 
ing and shoes. Last fall 1 was asked to take 
the lead as welfare chairman of ways and 
means of caring for these children. I 
decided that the simplest way of raising 
money was to run a small store in my own 
schoolroom, selling inexpensive supplies 
such as notebooks, tablets, penny pencils, 
and so on. 

We used the store as a center of pupil 
interest and activity. The children, under 
my supervision, took turns as salesman. 
They learned to count, to recognize coins 
from one cent to a dollar, how to make 
change, and to add or subtract combina- 
tions to twelve. 

Of still greater value to my pupils was 
their development socially. Through this 
experience they learned a sense of responsi- 
bility and courteous salesmanship. Best of 
all, they learned to help the children in 
need. Since this store was not make-believe, 
there was no lack of interest in it through- 
out the school year. 

The merchants in the neighborhood did 
not object to the sale of supplies, since it 
was carried on to meet the needs of some 
pupils, and the money thus made was spent 
in the district stores for clothing and shoes, 


LIVING CHRISTMAS TREES 


LEAH KNOBBE 


@ IN OUR section of the country, trees 
are scarce, so each year, instead of buy- 
ing a Christmas tree at the store, we go to 
the nearest nursery and buy a live tree. 
This usually costs less than a cut Christmas 
tree. We plant the tree in a pail of earth 
and decorate both the tree and the pail. 
Last year we kept our tree in the pail 
until March and then set it out in the 
schoolyard. Evergreen trees are hardy, 
and we have no trouble keeping them alive 
until time to set them outdoors. 





A DOLL COLLECTION 


ANN DAVIS AND NAN DAVIS 


B TOCREATE interest in our classwork 

we have a collection of about thirty- 

five dolls. Some represent foreign children, 

some historical or book characters, and 
some are unusual dolls. 

Heidi, in the story of a little Swiss girl, 

is much more real to our pupils when we 


display the little Swiss doll; and Gretchen, 
in Hans Brinker, becomes a real playmate 
when they look at a Dutch doll. 

At Christmas time we place all the dolls 
around a small Christmas tree and use them 
in connection with our study of the cele- 
bration of Christmas in faraway lands. 

Our doll collection has served in many 
ways to create interest and has helped to 
make learning a privilege. 











To Club Contributors 





@ MANY teachers contribute 

short, helpful articles to this 
department, and thousands of 
teachers are benefited by these 
valuable contributions. We are 
eager to have you share with 
other teachers any school experi- 
ence that you think might be of 
assistance to them. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
have worked out successfully. 


Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words, 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 
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side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THE 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 


\ the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 


Club aré not returned. 


HANDMADE NECKLACES 


VIOLA JAMISON 


@ COLORFUL beads can be made from 

bright assortments of colored soda 
straws made of transparent cellulose tissue. 
Cut the straws into one-inch lengths. Meas- 
ure four lengths of yarn or mercerized 
crochet cotton the length you want the 
necklace to be. Knot the strings together 
at one end, leaving enough string to tie to 
the opposite ends when finished. 

String three or four beads on all four 
strings held together. Then, separating the 
strings, thread one bead on each string. 
Then string more beads on all four strings. 
A variety of patterns may be worked out. 
A box of fifty straws costs ten cents, and 
will make five strands of beads. 
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SCRAP-BOX POINSETTIAS 


PHYLLIS G. VAN DYKE 





@ ON A cold, dark afternoon before 

Christmas, when the curricular activi- 
ties became tedious, we laid aside our books 
and had a scrap-box art lesson. (In our 
scrap box we keep all sorts of salvage ma- 
terials.) We chose the poinsettia in the 
schoolroom window as the subject of our 
art lesson. 

Each child constructed the flower as he 
saw it from his seat. Every pupil was given 
a sheet of blue construction paper nine by 
twelve inches for his mounting. We cut 
pieces of white crepe paper about nine by 
twelve inches and strips of blue poster pa- 
per half an inch wide and nine inches long. 
We decided that the white paper would 
iook best pleated and pasted on the blue 
background, with the strips of blue paper 
pasted across the white crepe, to give the 
impression of windows. 


CHRISTMAS WORDS 


VIVIAN JEFFERSON 


BH ABOUT two weeks before Christmas, I 

draw on the blackboard with green 
chalk an outline of a large evergreen tree. 
I ask each first-grader to name something 
he would like to put on the tree. If James 
suggests a red truck, | write the word with 
red chalk. Many words are given and are 
written on the tree in colors. Then we 
write short sentences or a letter to Santa 
using the words learned. 


COLORFUL FESTOONS 


EDITH CURTIS 


BM FROM various colors of construction 

paper cut circles about the size of the 
base of a paste bottle. Cover both sides of 
the circles with paste. Then dip them into 
artificial snow which has been poured out 
on a newspaper. Allow them to dry. When 
the circles are thoroughly dry, sew across 
the centers thus stringing them together. 
These festoons may be used at the win- 
dows, draped around the Christmas tree, or 
anywhere else that some attractive dec- 
oration is needed, 
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One of our prettiest flowers was made by 
a boy in the fourth grade. It was of silver 
tin foil, the silver petals of the flower sur- 
rounding a center of circles cut from a 
straw matting that had been used for a 
flowerpot cover. The boy traced the veins 
on the petals and leaves with his penholder 
tip. He used a scrap of red paper for his 
flowerpot and some straw for the stem 
of his flower. The leaves of the poinsettia 
were tin foil also. He fastened his decora- 
tion to the white paper by pasting it only 
by the tips of the petals and leaves, so that 
the loose ends might cast shadows against 
the white background. 

Some of the children made their poinset- 
tias of red paper with green stems. 

In this lesson we combined an hour of 
relaxation with a lesson in color and design, 
as well as originality and thrift. 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 


SISTER MARY AQUINAS 


HB A GIFT every mother will appreciate 

is a group of recipes collected in the 
following manner. The girls and boys of 
my fourth and fifth grades gathered apple 
and orange boxes from near-by grocers and 
fruit dealers. The boys used the wide 
boards from the sides of the boxes for 
plaques, cutting them with coping saws. 
The tops were cut rounded and had an 
opening for hanging them on the wall by 
means of a hook or a nail. 

The children sandpapered the plaques 
and enameled them bright blue or apple 
green. Small screw hooks on which the 
recipes were to be hung were screwed into 
the plaques. 

I had suggested that each child ask his 
mother for a recipe. I hectographed these 
on blank paper (5 inches by 6 inches), and 
added each mother’s name after her recipe. 
Each child was given a hectographed col- 
lection of the recipes to hang on the screw 
hooks of his plaque. He then designed and 
colored a sheet of paper of the same size, 
for a cover, adding the word “Recipes.” 

When the recipe plaques were completed, 
they made very attractive gifts. 


FEEDING BIRDS IN WINTER 


DORIS M. WRIGHT 


@ LAST winter at my home we provided 

many meals for our bird friends. This 
year we plan to do the same at school, so 
that the children may care for them. 

Most popular with the birds were the 
chunks of suet and filled coconut baskets 
and pine cones. I bought a fresh coconut, 
sawed it in half, and removed the meat, 
leaving only the shell. By boring a hole 
into each side near the top edge, places were 
made for string, by which the baskets were 
tied to a tree or vine. 

I filled the baskets with melted suet and 
stirred into it such foods as sunflower and 
grain seeds, popcorn, raisins, unsalted nut 
meats, birdseed, and so on. Several times 
during the winter it was necessary to refill 
the baskets, as the birds liked their cafeteria 
and visited it frequently. 

Widely opened pine cones filled with the 
same mixture and hung upside down by 
strings were much enjoyed by the chick- 
adees and downy woodpeckers. Nuthatches 
and hairy woodpeckers were also daily 
visitors at the feeding station. 


ROSETTE DECORATIONS 


VIOLET HANSEN THOMSEN 
B ROSETTES like this one, made of 


transparent cellulose tissue, add sparkle 
and color to the Christmas tree. Choose 
red, green, or any color desired, or an as- 
sortment of colors, and from these colors 
cut circles about 2! inches in diameter. 
Fold each circle into eight parts. Cut along 
the creases about 1's inches toward the 
center of the circle. Fold each segment in 
the center, but do not crease it, and twist 
the ends, 

Place five or six rosettes of one color on 
top of one another, and fasten them all to- 
gether at the center with a brass paper 
fastener, being sure that the twisted points 
do not come one upon another. 

Fasten the ornaments to the tips of 
Christmas tree branches by means of cord 
or a paper clip attached to the back of the 
brass fastener. 
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California.—The pupils and teacher of Salmon Creek 
School, grades one through eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, souvenirs, schoolwork, and post 
cards with children and teachers of the same grades any- 
where. Address: Mrs. Grace C. Aune, 1232 Searles St., 
Eureka, California. 


California——The pupils of the seventh grade of. Pla- 
cerville Grammar School would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in other states or foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Kathleen Richardson, Placerville, California. 


Florida—My pupils, grades five through eight, and I 
would like to exchange souvenirs, snapshots, products, 
and post cards with other pupils of the same grades. We 
can tell you about the islands in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Seminole Indians, and other interesting things. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Nettie J. Whidden, Chokoloskee, Florida. 


lowa.—My pupils of Oak Grove School, grades three, 
five, six, and eight, and I wish to exchange correspond- 
ence, pictures, and any school material with pupils and 
teachers of the United States, her outlying possessions, 
and foreign countries, especially Switzerland, Holland, 
and Africa. We are particularly interested in science, 
coping-saw work, geography, and citizenship. We live 
in an agricultural region, and our town has one of the 
largest chicken hatcheries in the world. Address mail 
to: Miss Serene Yack, Box 613, Elgin, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, stamps, and pictures 
with girls and boys in the United States and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Pauline Rueter, R.D. 2, Ocheye- 
dan, Iowa. 


Kentucky.—My pupils, fourth and fifth grades, and 
I will be glad to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, 
souvenirs, or schoolwork with pupils in any state or 
possession of the United States. Address: Miss Jessie B. 
Anderson, Box 842, Jenkins, Kentucky. 


Michigan.—The children of Little Jackson School, 
grades three through eight, and I would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, products, and souvenirs with pupils 
from other states, foreign countries, and possessions of 
the United States. Address: Miss Florabelle Reid, 
R.D. 2, Biteley, Michigan. 


Minnesota——My pupils, grades five to eight, and | 
would like to exchange post cards, letters, souvenirs, and 
schoolwork with children and teachers of the same grades 
in the United States or any other country. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Thelma Loberg, North Star 
School, Orleans, Minnesota. 


Mississippi—The pupils of the fifth grade of Cleve- 
land Consolidated School would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and souvenirs with pupils of other states and 
foreign countries. We are in the heart of the Mississippi 
Delta’s cotton-growing section. Address: Mrs. J. D 
Hale, 525 S. Court St., Cleveland, Mississippi. 


* CLUB EXCHANGE * 


Missouri.—My pupils, third and fourth grades, and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with teachers and pupils of other states, Alaska, 
and foreign countries. We have a number of items 
which we could send as souvenirs and which would be 
of interest to pupils and teachers in other locations. 
Address: Mrs. Faye Arnold, Iberia, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils and teacher of Ross School, 
grades one to eight, inclusive, would like to exchange 
post cards, letters, prodticts, and schoolwork with chil- 
dren and teachers of the same grades in the United 
States, its possessions, Canada, or other foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. Elsie E. Meisenbach, Eden Route, care of 
John Donnelly, Great Falls, Montana. 


New Jersey —The elementary pupils of Academy 
Street School and their teachers would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, post cards, and products with elementary 
pupils in other states of the Union and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Nettie K. Chappuis, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Grades, Glassboro, New Jersey. 


Nova Scotia.—My pupils of the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades would like to exchange correspondence, 
post cards, stamps, rocks, minerals, leaves, and plants 
with pupils anywhere. Address mail to: Mr. Gerald B. 
Crosby, South Ohio, Yarmouth County, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils would like to exchange corre- 
spondence, pictures, and products with other sixth-grade 
pupils from beth rural and city schools of the United 
States, as well as with English-speaking pupils outside 
the United States. Our state has many Indians. There 
are oil wells here, and much cotton is raised. Address: 
Miss Mildred Rice, Custer Public School, Custer City, 
Custer County, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Shepherdstown Rural School wish to ex- 
change letters, post cards, or souvenirs with pupils of 
other states and foreign countries. We live in the fertile 
Cumberland Valley near Harrisburg. Address mail to: 
Miss Naomi T. Brubaker, Grantham, Pennsylvania. 


* 


As we go to press, we find that we 
have on hand as many notices for the 
Club Exchange page as we have room 
to publish during the balance of the 
school year. You can still develop 
an interesting correspondence by re- 
ferring to this page for the names and 
addresses of schools to whom your 
pupils would be interested in writing. 
















Bangor, Michigan 


Dear Instructor Editor— 

We have found the correspondence 
resulting from our notice in the Club 
Exchange very useful in motivating 
classroom work. Interest im geogra- 
phy especially was stimulated. We 
have starred a map of the United 
States, showing the places from which 
our letters were received. 

I should like to suggest that the 
teacher name some definite length of 
time during which her school will an- 
swer letters—one, two, or three 
months. Our item appeared in the 
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September issue, and in January we 
were still receiving from one to five 
letters every day. 

I can’t speak too highly of this 
activity. No work in our school ever 
has met with such enthusiasm as our 
letter-writing. We have received let- 
ters and packages from all over the 
United States, and some from Liberia, 
Africa, 

Sincerely yours, 





Lois Righter 





Pennsylvania.—The Correspondence Club of Pennville 
School, consisting of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, 
would like to exchange pamphlets, post cards, and snap- 
shots with schools throughout the country, and especial- 
ly with schools in foreign countries. We are located in 
a small city near Gettysburg Battlefield Park, just north 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. We are also near Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Valley Forge, and can send pam- 
phlets of each city as well as of the nation’s capital. 
We should prefer to write to a school as a whole rather 
than to individuals. Address: Correspondence Club, 
Pennville School, 635-637 Frederick St., Hanover, 
York Co., Pennsylvania, Charles T. Lucabaugh, Principal. 


Pennsylvania—My pupils of the third and fourth 
grades and I would like to exchange correspondence, 
post cards, pictures, and products with pupils and 
teachers of other schools in all states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Helen Stephens, Freesoil School, 
Mount Morris, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of Washington Crossing 
School, grades four to eight, wish to exchange corre- 
spondence, post cards, products, and schoolwork with 
pupils of other states and possessions of the United 
States. We live in a historic section, being located 
where George Washington crossed the Delaware. Ad- 
dress: Miss Annetta Arnold, Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania. 


Puerto Rico—The pupils of my sixth- and seventh- 
grade English classes in Mufoz Rivera School would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in schools in the United 
States. Address: Mr. Arthur F. Jones, Box 64, Utuado, 
Puerto Rico. 


South Carolina—My sixth- and seventh-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, and 
products with pupils of other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Elizabeth Marchant, Johns Island, South 
Carolina. 


Texas—The pupils and teacher of grades one and 
three of New Hope School would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers of other schools in the United States, Canada, 
and other foreign countries. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Lela Hudspeth, Mesquite, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades one through eight, and 
I would like to exchange post cards, letters, art work, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in other schools 
of the United States and in foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Jeanette Moyer, Richmond Island School, R.D. 1, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—The pupils of Knowlton School (rural), 
grades two to seven, and their teacher wish to exchange 
letters and souvenirs with pupils and teachers from 
other schools. Address: Miss Doris Mitchell, R.D. 2, 
Hillsboro, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of my fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, prod- 
ucts, and schoolwork with pupils of the same grades in 
other schools of the United States, its possessions, 
Canada, Mexico, and other foreign countries. Address: 


Mrs. Ruth Beck, Orfordville, Wisconsin. 


Wyoming.—The pupils of the fifth and sixth grades 
of Reliance School would like to exchange letters, cards, 
and schoolwork with children of other schools in the 
United States or foreign countries. Address mail 
to: Miss Margaret Derrickson, Reliance, Wyoming. 
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A ski enthusiast pauses for 
a brief rest at Athabasca 
Glacier, in Pmt National 
Park, Canadian Rockies. 





Sun Valley, winter- 
and summer-sports 
center in Idaho, has 
a warm, protected 
pool outdoors, en- 
joyed when snow is 
piled on the roofs. 


The Badger Pass Ski 
House, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Califor- 
nia, is in a mountain 
meadow. Ansel Adams 
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@ THE increasing popularity of skiing, 

added to those old favorites skating 
and tobogganing, has brought wide- 
spread development of winter-sports 
centers, both in eastern and in western 
United States, and in Canada. If a warm 
climate is more attractive to you, there 
are many places along the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Gulf coasts that emphasize 
their midwinter attractions—and some 
that are blest with climates equable in all 
seasons. A few typical scenes are shown 
on these pages. 








In Williamsburg, Virginia, 
the Palace of the Royal 
Governors and other build- 
ings have been restored to 
their colonial appearance. 


The Boardwalk, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, is 
a popular promenade on 
winter days. Fred Hess & Son 
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Up on snowy Mount Hood, Oregon, Timberline 
Lodge is a cheery winter shelter. Ralph Gifford 


| wim to 
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One has the full benefit of the sun’s rays on 
the shining slopes of Mount Rainier, center of 
Washington State year-round recreation. 
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: e . U.S. Forest ay 
Above: Tobogganing and other winter sports are : 


| enjoyed in the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Left: Balmy sea breezes may be expected on this 
Key West veranda at the southern tip of Florida. 





In New Orleans, the old 
French Quarter offers 


the visitor many a charm- 
¢ P ing courtyard, Deleroix 
a  sanition - Vesna vip? 


“Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 





“44 Ud, ¥ / Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 
)¥ wv Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and bright. . .” 
bok NS —Phillips Brooks. 





Lake Placid, New York, in 
the Adirondacks, is famed 
internationally for winter- 
sports facilities. 





The pool of the ' oe 
Surf and Sand Club } 
at Coronado, near aie 

San Diego, Califor- 
nia, gives pleasure 
the year round. 





Above: A mecca of 
Canadian skiers is 
Banff National Park. 
Left: Ski trains run 
to the Laurentian 
Mountains of Que- 
bec Province. 


This outdoor rink in 
Los Angeles attracts 
those who like their 
ice skating in south- 
ern California’s mild 
climate. Padilla Studios 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


ZOUS questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I am beginning a project which 
deals with explorations and inven- 
tions. I shall appreciate your help. 

The subject of exploration and 
discovery is covered in my unit, 
Exploring the World, No. 11 in 
The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; $.30). 

The subject of inventions may 
be developed in various ways. Give 
the concept that there are three 
stages in invention. 

1. Man uses materials as they are. 

Man takes materials and 
changes their form. 

Man creates entirely new 
products. 

Another important concept is 
that inventions develop to satisfy 
felt needs. Two of the most im- 
portant early functional inventions 
were the wheel and the plow. 

A third concept is the difference 
between an invention and a dis- 
covery. 

As to method, children should 
study many important inventions, 
perhaps in groups which report to 
the class. One group may study 
the development of water trans- 
portation, using The Story of the 
Early Sea People by Katharine E. 
Dopp (Rand McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago; $.96) as one source of in- 
formation. Another group might 
study communication. How We 
Have Conquered Distance by M. G. 
Bush and J. F. Waddell (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; $.96) will 
be of value. 

No general bibliography can be 
given for such a large topic. Use 
encyclopedias, science books, and 
other available books. Emphasize 
discussions, trips, the making of 
models, and other activities. As- 
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sembly programs give opportunity 
for surveys and reviews. 


e 


I am a social-studies teacher in 
grades seven and eight, with ninety 
minutes for this period. I usually 
put questions on the blackboard 
and let the children search for an- 
swers in reference books, and write 
them in their notebooks or give 
oral reports. What do you think 
of this plan? ; 


You are quite right in having 
two types of work for so long a 
period. Your plan has another good 
feature in that you secure genuine 
pupil activity. It is questionable, 
however, whether any one proce- 
dure should be carried out “usual- 
ly.”” Variation and change bring 
better results. Another point to 
consider is that your work is en- 
tirely teacher-planned. Many other 
types of work are possible, as: 

Preserve the idea of a note- 
book but vary what is put into it. 
Encourage the pupils to write orig- 
inal material, and to illustrate it 
with graphs and drawings. 

2. List with the class a variety 
of problems connected with the 
topic studied, and ask the pupils 
to prepare oral reports. 

3. Occasionally spend the whole 
period in taking a trip for which 
the groundwork has been carefully 
laid. The next class period will be 
devoted to organizing the knowl- 
edge obtained. 

4. Several periods may well be 
taken up in planning an assembly 
—practicing the talks, making 
large illustrative drawings, and de- 
veloping dramatic material. 

§. Handwork is an important 
phase of social studies. 








Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some tsoublocome prebieme in teaching science? If so, 
£T 


write Mr. Blough, in care o 
Dansville, N. 4 
mail if you will 1 a stamp 





How can I tell how to locate plan- 
ets in the night sky? 

Look in Nature Magazine. A 
star map in the magazine describes 
the positions of the various planets 
at different hours of the evening 
and the accompanying text gives 
other valuable information. 

Daily newspapers sometimes give 
data regarding currently visible 
planets. This information is fre- 
quently supplied along with the 
weather report and the time of sun- 
rise and sunset. 


e 


If but one hour is allowed for 
science each week, do you recom- 
mend two thirty-minute periods or 
one full hour? 

For pupils up to sixth grade two 
thirty-minute periods are, I believe, 
more satisfactory. If you give 
time between the class meetings 
for exploring, reading, home exper- 
imenting, and so on, the two class 
meetings are more desirable. Less 
time elapses between classes, and the 
unit has better continuity if there 
are more class periods. It has been 
my experience that unless activity 
is changed frequently, a one-hour 
class is too long for such young 


children. 
a 


What science material would be in- 
teresting to study in grades one and 
two? We have been studying bird 
migration and seed dispersal. 

The bird-migration unit might 
easily be directed into a study of 
animals in winter. This unit would 
include hibernation and any other 
adaptations which animals make to 
the changing conditions. The unit 
might emphasize animal homes. A 
unit on winter birds is always in- 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
. He will answer ys questions in these columns, or by 
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teresting at this level. (See TH 
INstrucTOR, December, 1935, for 
“A Study of Winter Birds.”) 

The seed-dispersal unit might be 
enlarged and continued by explor- 
ing the many other changes which 
plants make during the fall. 

\ short unit on weather would 
be appropriate. Let pupils keep a 
weather chart, make a wind vane, 
read the thermometer, and watch 
the daily forecasts. A short unit 
on magnets including many simple 
experiments will be interesting. 
(See THe INstructror, October, 
1937.) The primary material i 
the following units will help you 
with these subjects: “Airplanes” 
and “Rocks and Minerals,” Nos. 1 
and § in The Instructor Series of 
Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30 each). 
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We are following a study guide. 
When should we stop the study- 
ing and writing and begin class dis- 
cussion? 


Your guides are probably divided 
into problems or topics. Usually 
at the end of each of these divisions, 
it is desirable to take time for class 
discussion to organize the ideas and 
to give opportunity for pupils to 
ask questions. Probably the guide 
suggests experiments and investi- 
gations, some of which are to be 
done by the class as a group. Dis- 
cussion should of course follow 
such activities. 

It is never a good idea to require 
children to continue working by 
themselves for too long a period 
without class discussion, unless they 
are exceptionally alert, since most 
pupils need such discussion to make 
their reading and other activities 
more meaningful. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Refer to pages 61 and 62 for other 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


In writing to our counselors, teil them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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= Your Reading Problems 
i 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementa 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 





Schools, 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? If so, send your problems to 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 
N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will 1 





ped, d envelope. 


My third-grade children have no 
knowledge of phonics and seem so 
helpless in attacking new words. 
Should I teach phonics in this 
grade? 


If no phonics has been taught in 
the lower grades and your pupils 
are having trouble in recognizing 
phonetic words, I should give them 
some instruction in phonics. The 
pronunciation of a word, however, 
is not always assurance that the 
meaning is understood. 

Direct the attention to word 
similarities until the pupils learn to 
transfer known elements to un- 
known words. Ask pupils to find 
small words in larger words. Have 
them listen for words that rhyme 
or begin with the same sound. 
Urge them to listen for the com- 
mon element in words developed 
from a root word as plant, planted, 
and planting. 

Develop a sensitivity to sound 
elements of words and their visual 


Please advise me what colors to use 
in making a poster of camels bear- 
ing three Wise Men. I wish to use 
construction paper and present a 
night scene showing the Star of 


Bethlehem. 


For this Christraas scene I sug- 
gest that for the sky you use a me- 
dium blue. 

The camels with their riders may 
be black. You can edge them with 
yellow on the side toward the star. 

The star may be bright yellow 
with yellow rays. 


* 


Vy school has no organized art 
course in its curriculum, and I 
should be glad to have you suggest 
some art activities that may be 
carried out in the fourth grade to 
correlate with other subjects. 


I believe that the fourth grade 
is a critical stage in art teaching, 
because at this age level children 
become discouraged with their 
crude efforts. Although progressive 
education has grown away from 
the idea of aiming for merely a fin- 
ished result,“ something nice to take 
home,” it seems to me that in the 
fourth grade we can hold somewhat 
to this old idea, since the child in 


"i 


symbols. Arouse a desire to unlock 
phonetic words. Make a game of 
the exercises to arouse interest: 
The word meanings should al- 
ways be closely associated with the 
pronunciation. When the pronun- 
ciation of a word has been reached 
through phonetic analysis, put the 
word into several short sentences 
for the pupils to read so that the 
meaning has the major emphasis. 
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Should script or print be used in 
teaching beginning reading? 
Research on this question indi- 
cates that manuscript writing aids 
in learning to read. Because words 
written in manuscript resemble 
more closely the printed word, the 
pupils are not confused as they are 
when they are required to associ- 
ate script words with printed 
words. Manuscript writing seems 
to contribute to the drill required 
to master printed word symbols. 








New Yor 


Problems in 
Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
be answered by mail if a st. 





Where can I secure the lantern de- 
scribed in the article “Visual Edu- 
cation Advances” which appeared 
in the October 1939 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR? Please tell me 
more about this lantern. 

This type of projecting lantern 
is an opaque projector. The reason 
for the name of the lantern is that 
by the use of powerful lighting 
sources and mirrors one is able to 
project on the screen images of 
opaque objects. This type of lan- 
tern will project pictures from 
magazines and books, art prints, 
drawings, pages from books, snap- 
shots, and so on. 

To obtain the very best results, 
an opaque projector should always 
be used in a thoroughly darkened 
room. Because of the wealth of 
material available for use, the 
opaque lantern is a valuable piece 
of visual-instruction equipment. 

Fine quality reflecting projectors 
may be obtained from Bausch and 


Art Questions 


Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
roblems. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 





art 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
a + P d, AA. 


you wish a reply by mail, 


this grade needs to feel a measure 
of success. 

I have written a book, men- 
tioned elsewhere on this page, 
which shows how we correlate our 
art work with other subjects. 


. 


I teach children in the upper 
grades. Can you suggest some 
books that would give me informa- 
tion on teaching handicraft? Last 
year we were successful in doing 
woodwork. The girls are hard to 
interest in art work, but the boys 
are very enthusiastic. 


There is a good book called I/- 
lustrative Handwork for Elemen- 
tary School Subjects, by Ella V. 
Dobbs (The Macmillan Company, 
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New York; $1.20), which many 
upper-grade teachers find very use- 
ful in their classes. 

My book, Enjoyment and Use of 
Art in the Elementary School, by 
Jessie Todd and Ann Van Nice 
Gale (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago; $1.50) tells of many 
things our children in the upper 
grades did for handwork. 

Perhaps the girls were hard to 
interest because you used wood 
which boys like better. 

Girls will like to model people, 
animals, and so on, out of clay. 
In the March 1939 issue of THE 
INstrucToR, there appeared m 
article, “Modeling Clay Figurines,’ 
which tells how to model Dutch 
children. 


Address him in care of THE 
epartment, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 
ped, add d envelope is enclosed. 


Lomb Optical Company, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., and from Spencer Lens 
Company, Buffalo, N.Y. The cost 
ranges from $62.00 to $100.00. 
They also sell combination lanterns 
which project both the standard 
314” x 4” lantern slides and opaque 
objects. The cost of the combina- 
tion lantern ranges from $110.00 
to $158.50. 


* 


Would you give me information on 
how to construct a simple, inexpen- 
sive opaque projector, or tell me 
where I can get such information” 

Directions for making an inex- 
pensive, simple type of opaque pro- 
jector in which pictures up to post 
card size, 344” x 5%”, can be used 
are in the following books. 

Modern Handy Book for Boys, 
by John Ernest Bechdolt (Green- 
berg, Publisher, New York; $2.00; 
reprint edition, Garden City Pub. 
Co., New York; $1.00). 


Children like to make designs by 
folding 9” x 12” paper into sixteen 
parts, opening it up, and drawing 
a design in each alternate rectangle. 


+ 


Please give me a number of sugges- 
tions for drawings or other hand- 
work to make in connection with a 
unit on “Ships and Cargoes.” 


Draw a large figure of a man 
who works on a ship. Also draw 
some part of the ship or cargo 
large. In the distance draw scen- 
ery. Do this for many kinds of 
ships. Large things make a good 
composition. 

Draw ships in the distance to 
learn the shape of different kinds. 

A decorative map of cut paper 
showing trade routes is interesting. 


+ 


Should a talented second-grader be 
given a Madonna's head to copy, or 
is it beyond his conception? 


Our second-graders—even the 
untalented—draw original Madon- 
nas. There is no reason why the 
child should not copy one. Of 
course I hope that he will not copy 
to the extent that he will not at- 
tempt an original drawing. 
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YOUR+COUNSELOR+ SERVICE 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 





Associate P 





of Pi + ra ai 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with correct English 
usage and the teaching of English, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of 
INSTRUCTO 


IR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please send an outline of a year’s 
work in English for the first, sec- 
ond, and sixth grades. 

There are certain basic princi- 
ples that underlie the planning of 
any course in English. What the 
children talk and write about 
should change from year to year. 
The content of the English course 
is best determined locally and cur- 
rently. The lessons in correct 
usage should be planned so that the 
children spend time on only those 
errors that they are actually known 
to make. 

There should be a “core curricu- 
lum” for all children to follow. 
The core curriculum in English has 
four main aspects: the real-life 
situations that demand speaking 
and writing; the qualities desirable 
for effective and pleasing expres- 
sion; technicalities, such as good 
speaking posture; and items of cor- 
rect usage. 

The first and second grades 
should have their English lessons to- 
gether. They will have few lessons 
on correct usage but will have 
much storytelling, dramatization, 
and conversation. The core curric- 
ulum should be based upon these 
main objectives: to be free, happy, 
and easy in their speaking; to en- 
joy many enriching experiences; 
to think clearly and sequentially; 
to talk in complete sentences; to 
widen their vocabulary; to write 
their own name, that of the school, 
simple labels; to dictate simple sto- 
ries for the teacher to write; if suf- 
ficiently advanced, to write simple 
sentences independently; and to be 
attentive, courteous, responsive lis- 
teners. 

The sixth grade will have more 
oral than written expression les- 
sons. The core curriculum will 
feature the following standards: to 
use concise and clear language; to 
be pointed and forceful in speech 
and writing; to increase the vocab- 
ulary; to organize ideas into good 
paragraphs; to use clear-cut senten- 
ces; to write letters in good form; 
to fill out business blanks with ac- 
curacy; to be easy and poised in 
manner, and pleasing in voice and 
posture; to capitalize and punctu- 
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ate correctly; to listen attentively; 
to participate in social groups; and 
to eliminate language errors. 


e 


In the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, should short stories be read 
only for enjoyment? Should I ask 
numerous questions to be answered 
in writing? To what extent should 
the authors’ lives be studied? 
Should I require a certain number 
of stories to be read outside class, 
or should all be read in class? 


Since we aim to make school an 
integral part of everyday living, 
and since stories are written to be 
enjoyed by their prospective read- 
ers, such stories should in the main 
be read for enjoyment. However, 
this enjoyment may be enhanced 
by the oral reading of word pic- 
tures or of parts that individual 
pupils enjoy most, by aptly directed 
discussion of the plot entangle- 
ments or of unusual characteriza- 
tions, and by simple dramatization. 
You should encourage wide inde- 
pendent reading and include a great 
variety of selections to elevate and 
extend the pupils’ interests. 

In connection with your objec- 
tives in teaching short stories, you 
might like to read the sixth chapter 
in the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Thirty-Sixth 
Yearbook, Part I, or the fourth 
chapter in The National Elemen- 
tary Principal, Seventeenth Year- 
book. 

I should certainly not ask many 
detailed questions. Reading sto- 
ries is presumably not an informa- 
tional exercise. The meaning and 
attraction of certain stories may 
be enhanced by some knowledge of 
the authors’ lives, but just those 
incidents and situations that will 
add meaning to the story should be 
informally introduced. To re- 
quire that a certain number of sto- 
ries be read outside class may cause 
the pupils to dislike reading. To 
induce the voluntary reading of 
stories during leisure time by at- 
tractive presentation of literature 
in English class is desirable. 
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Please suggest a diagnostic arith- 
metic test suitable for my third 
grade. 

You might try Compass Diag- 
nostic Tests in Arithmetic (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago). These 
tests, twenty in number, are de- 
signed for use in grades two to 
eight. Each test covers from one 
to seven basic processes and the 
whole series covers ninety such 
processes. For example, Test I, on 
the addition of whole numbers, 
includes the following: 

Part 1. Basic Addition Facts 

Part 2. Higher Decade Addition 

Part 3. Column Addition 

Part 4. Carrying in Column 
Addition 

Part 5. Checking Answers in 
Addition 

The test on any of the processes 
is designed to be given when the 
instruction on the process is com- 
pleted. Norms for each test and 
for each part of each test are pro- 
vided. A Manual of Directions 
gives detailed suggestions for the 
administration of each test and the 
effective use of the data. 

& 
Should 
sized? 

Yes, because speed stands next to 
accuracy as an objective in arith- 
metical computation. One should 
remember, however, that accuracy 
comes first, and that speed should 
not be emphasized at the expense 
of accuracy. The guiding principle 
should be to maintain accuracy of 
performance at a high level, and to 
obtain the highest rate of perform- 
ance normally possible with such 
accuracy. 


speed drills be empha- 


* 


When the reasoning is correct and 
the computation is incorrect in an 
attempt to solve a verbal problem, 
should partial credit be given for 
the correct reasoning? 


The common practice is to give 
a pupil full credit for a problem 
when he obtains the right answer 
and no credit at all when he ob- 





Refer to pages 60 and 61 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


of Chicago, 


methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


This is 
the procedure followed in general 
not only in marking classroom pa- 
pers, but also in scoring standard- 
ized tests. The writer is opposed to 


tains the wrong answer. 


this tradition. He believes that 
progress in arithmetical reasoning 
should be measured in its own 
right, as progress in arithmetical 
computation is measured; that a 
score solely representing problem- 
solving ability provides a better 
basis for the guidance of instruc- 
tion in this important phase of 
arithmetic than a score represent- 
ing a combination of problem- 
solving ability and computational 
ability. 


sd 


Should the making of graphs be 
taught in arithmetic or in social 
science? 


Since the graph is a device for 
the visual representation of quan- 
titative values, it naturally has 
been closely associated with math- 
ematics and statistics, and is so 
associated today. In modern arith- 
metic texts, the study of the use of 
graphs is begun as early as the fifth 
grade, and is continued and ex- 
panded in the grades thereafter. 
Under the present organization of 
the schools, it seems wise to retain 
this arrangement. Moreover, the 
social-studies classes need no added 
tasks, because they already have 
enough problems to solve. 


> 


Which is the correct form of ex- 
pression, 3—2 are 1, or 3—2 is 1? 


The latter seems to be the better 
form. The sign of equality (=) 
means “is equal to” or “equals,” 
according to Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary. It is singular 
in force, rather than plural, and 
means that the operation on the 
left side of the equation yields a 
result that “equals” the magnitude, 
or value, on the right. When, 
therefore, one substitutes a form of 
the verb “to be” for the more pre- 
cise linguistic equivalent of the 
equality sign, the singular form, 
“is,” should quite certainly be em- 
ployed. 
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2 BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
CHRISTMAS WRAPPERS —> 





See “Cttidh, 


9 GIFT Sy 
TAGS > I 


These beautifully designed Christmas wrappers, one 
for each bar of candy, will enable the teacher to make 
a delightful Christmas Gift to her pupils at no additional 
cost. Attractive Gift Tags, with a space for the teacher to 
write the individual pupil's name ...and to sign her 
own name... will also be sent to the teacher with the 
24 bars of Baby Ruth. 
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H™ is a unique offer 
which will solve the 
Christmas Gift problem for teachers. It 
enables every teacher to make 24 personal 
gifts to her pupils. And a gift of a fresh, 
fragrant, delicious bar of Baby Ruth will 
enthuse every youngster. 

Regardless of price, there is no finer 
candy made than Baby Ruth. It is pure, 
safe candy, rich in Dextrose, the vital 
sugar your body uses directly for energy. 

For many years Baby Ruth has been 
one of America’s most popular candy 
bars. It has earned its popularity through 
its purity and goodness. 

Take advantage of this opportunity. 
A box of 24 full-sized Baby Ruth Bars 
will be mailed postpaid to you on receipt 
of $1.00, and with it 24 gift tags and 
24 Christmas design wrappers. Trim 


A BOX OF 24 


‘ mspO0 


Special Christmas Offer 


TO TEACHERS ONLY! 















MAILED 
POSTPAID 
FACTORY FRESH 
DIRECT 
TO YOU! 














your Christmas tree with these individual 
gifts—your pupils will be delighted. 

We urge you to act promptly. Just fill 
out the coupon below. Mail it with your 
dollar and you will receive your box of 
Baby Ruth promptly. 
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ry CURTISS CANDY CO. a 
622 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 2 
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me postpaid the Special Christmas offer of 24 §j 
t Baby Ruth Bars, with the Christmas Wrappers i 
1 and Gift Tags to: ‘ 
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In a Winite- 


LONG LOVELY LASHES 
FOR YOUR EYES 


Larken your lashes with 


a few simple brush strokes of 
Maybelline Mascara and see the 
thrilling difference. Maybelline 
assures instant beauty —is harm- 
less, tear- proof, non- 
Solid or Cream 


all cosmetic counters . Use 


ulelailile B 
-form — 75c at 
Maybelline’s smooth-marking 
Eyebrow Pencil for trim, taper- 
ing brows. Generous introduc- 


tory sizes of all Maybelline 


Eye Beauty Aids at 10c stores. 


MNaybelline 


EYE BEAUTY ALOS 











“> TENGHERS 


When you come to New York 
enjoy the luxuries of this 


HOTEL OF DISTINCTION. 


Room with a Radio and Private 
Bath (tub and shower) 


$250 single $4 double 


In the heart of the 
Theatre and Shopping Center. 


HOTEL 


PARAMOUNT 


46th ST. JUST WEST OF B’WAY 
TIMES SQUARE, N. Y. 














START 
$1260 to $2100 Year 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. T-229, Rochester,N.Y. 
Many 1940 Appoint- 2 


t t ° Sirs: Rush to me without 
nets capeers @ charge 1) 32-page book witt 
U. 3. Government 
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Quality § Big Pay jobs. (2) ‘Tell me how to 
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cuup—I followed him ( pointing 
to St. Nicholas). 

KING—And why did you follow 
him? 

cuitp—I followed him because I 
love him. 

KING—Ah, I see. But you would 
not have followed me for the same 
reason, I dare say. 

cHiLD—Oh, yes, 
love you also. 


indeed. For I 


see—why, that is less than two dol- 
lars and a quarter. Maybe I could, 
if Father would advance me some of 
my allowance. 

rATHER—TI will buy the serape for 
your Christmas present. 

RUTH—Oh, Father, thank you. 

FATHER (paying for the  pur- 
chases) —Well, we must be getting 
along now before we buy the whole 
place. 

(They start across stage.) 

tucutra (grabbing Pedro)—Oh, 
Pedro! Ive sold my serape. 

pEpRO—And I've sold the pig and 
the bowl. 

(Both start dancing, taking short 
lively steps around cach other and 
snapping fingers.) 

rutH (looking back)—Oh, look! 
They're doing a real Mexican dance. 


Isn't it lively? I wish they would 
dance at my party tonight. 
MOTHER—Maybe they would if 


you asked them. 

RUTH—I shall! Oh, I shall! (Runs 
back to Pedro and Luchita.) Ym 
giving a party tonight for some of 
my friends. Would you come and 
dance for us? 

LucHita—A real 
there be a pinata? 

RUTH—Yes, I bought one at the 
We'll have lots of fun. 
never been to a 
Could we go, Mother? 
MARTEZ—Ask your fa- 


Will 


party? 


store. 
LucHITra—lI ve 
real party. 
SENORA 
ther. 
LUCHITA AND PEDRO—May we, 
Father? 
SENOR MARTEZ—You 
very good children. 


have been 
You have 


SceNE V 

(There is a fireplace, and a Christ- 
mas tree with no presents under it. 
Nellie runs into the room, and looks 
around. Then she sits down and 
cries. Mrs, Santa Claus comes out of 
the fireplace, carrying a doll.) 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS—Don’t cry 
any more. Here’s your doll! 

NELLIE (drying her eyes)—Oh! 
(She takes the doll.) Who are you? 
(She cuddles the doll in ber arms.) 

MRS, SANTA CLAUS—My name is 
Mrs. Santa Claus. Well, I must 
hurry now, so I can get home ahead 
of Santa. 


The Greatest Gift 


(Continued from page 16) 


KING—That is very strange. 
cHmLD—No, there is nothing very 
strange about it, for I love everyone. 
KING—That is still more strange. 
You love everyone? Why is that? 
(The room begins to darken.) 
cHiLD—I love everyone because 
all are kind to me and because I am 
happy. When I meet people on the 
street, I smile at them and they speak 
kind words to me and smile back. 





A Mexican Christmas 


(Continued from page 20) 


worked hard. You may go to the 


party. 

peEpDRO—That’s fine. We'll be 
there. 

rUTH—I'Il give you the address. 
(Hands Pedro the address.) Good- 
by. 

PEDRO AND LUCHITA—Adios. 

Acr Ill 
(Children, some Mexican, some 


Spanish, ave gathered around in a 
circle singing “Silent Night.” ) 

RUTH—That’s my favorite Christ- 
mas song. Oh, here come Luchita 
and Pedro. (Goes toward door to 
meet them.) 

(Luchita and Pedro enter dressed 
in good clothes.) 


LuCHITA—Buenos noches, little 
friend. 
ruTH—Oh, I'm so glad you ve 


come. Girls and boys, here are 
Luchita and Pedro. 1 asked them to 
come to dance for us. 

(All clap.) 

RUTH—W ould you like to dance 
now? 

PEDRO—Si. We call this the 
Dance of the Sombrero.  (Tosses 
hat to the floor.) 

(Pedro and Luchita dance to live- 
ly phonograph music. Castanets 
make the dance more effective. The 
steps should be short and quick. 
When dance is finished, all clap.) 

RUTH—Who else would like to be 
on the program tonight? 

JUAN—Louisa has 
Christmas poem. 

RUTH—Won’t you say it for us, 
Louisa? 


written a 





Mrs. Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 19) 


NELLIE—Thank you, Mrs. Santa 
Claus. 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS—Good-by, and 
Merry Christmas! (She starts up 
the chimney.) 

ScENE VI 

(Mrs. Santa Claus enters quickly, 
takes off her shawl, bonnét, and 
mittens, and hangs them up. She 
sits in her rocking chair, folds ber 
hands in her lap, and closes ber 
eyes. Jingle bells are heard off stage. 
Santa Claus enters, yawning. He 
pulls off his mittens, and puts down 
his empty pack. Then he takes a 
package out of his pocket just as 





Then I am happier still, for 1 know 
that they are loving me, too. 

(A light has been growing upon 
the picture, and now the king turns 
and looks at it.) 

KING—The light! It has come! 
The child has brought us love, the 
greatest gift of all. 

(Everyone sings “Silent Night.” 
The light on the picture grows 
stronger, filling the entire stage.) 


LOUISA— 

In Mexico we have no Santa Claus; 

But we have a very merry Christmas 
because 

To posadas we gaily go 

For nine days in a row. 

To break the pinata is lots of fun 

And see goodies falling one by one. 
(Any original poem can be substi- 

tuted here.) 


RUTH—Let’s break the pifiata 
now. 
s11—Let’s! Let's! 


RUTH—We ll let Juanita be first. 


(Ruth blindfolds Juanita, gives ber 
a stick, and turns her around three 


times.) Now let’s see you knock it 
down. 

(Juanita tries, unsuccessfully.) 

RUTH—Now Juan may try. 

(Juan tries but is unsuccessful.) 

RUTH—Pedro, you may be next. 

(Pedro tries and knocks down th. 
pinata. The candies tumble to th 
floor and the children scramble afte 
them.) 

RUTH—Oh, Pedro, you broke the 
pinata. Wasn't that the most fun? 
Did everyone get some candy? 

ALL—Yes, yes. 

PEDRO—I'm sorry, senorita, but 
Luchita and I must be going now. 
We have six miles to travel up the 
mountainside. 

RUtH—Thank you so much for 
coming. 

PEDRO AND LUCHTTA—Adios. 

ALL—Adios. 

EpitortaL Note: Because the rate 
of exchange fluctuates, the value of the 
Mexican peso in United States mone) 


should be veritied before this play ‘ts 
given. A bank can supply information. 


Mrs. Santa Claus opens ber eyes. He 


hands her the package.) 

SANTA cLAUS—Well, here is your 
thread, Mother. I never forget any- 
thing. Do I? 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS (smiles)—No, 
Santa, you never do! 

SANTA cCLAUs—Did you have a 
good sleep while | was delivering the 
presents? 

MRS. SANTA CLAus (nodding he! 
head and smiling)—Yes, Santa, 4 
very good sleep. (She continues 
to rock.) 


Permission has been granted by Caroly! 
Sherwin Bailey and Milton Bradley 
Company to dramatize the story, “Mrs 
Santa Claus.” 
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For Your Christmas Gifts 


(Continued from page 31) 


is made from a large carton. It may 
be covered with brick paper, or the 
children may block out bricks and 
paint them with poster colors. Put 
a Santa Claus head in the top of the 
chimney. Attach long strings to the 
gifts, letting the strings hang over 
the edge of the chimney. Small 
stockings cut from paper may be 
used for name cards. 

At the bottom of page 31 is a 
card, in the form of a brief case. 
Cut heavy paper, thin cardboard, or 
imitation leather 4%” x 8”. Make 
two slits at each place marked X so 


that straps may run through. Fold 
along dotted lines. Put a monogram 
on the flap. Punch holes in the top 
flap and attach a carrying strap. 

Cut a card 24%” x 4” and write a 
greeting on it. Place it inside the 
bag. This bag also makes a nice 
folder for gift handkerchiefs. 

Cut the booklets shown at the 
right center of page 31 from stiff, 
colored paper. Print “Merry Christ- 
mas” on the stocking. Paste tiny 
pictures of gifts on the Christmas- 
tree booklet, and write “Merry 
Christmas” across the base. 


Old Hans and the Toyshop Twins 


(Continued from page 46) 


“Mr. Hans, shall I paint—” began 
the boy. But Old Hans was not 
listening to a word he said. 

“Never in my life have I seen an 
errand run so quickly as that!” he 
exclaimed. “A mile down the road 
it is to the lumberyard, and a mile 
back again! And here is the boy in 
two jerks of a lamb’s tail!” 

“Mr. Hans,” began the boy. But 
Old Hans would not listen. 

Suddenly Old Hans squinted his 
eyes and took the boy’s chin in his 
hand. “How did you get your face 
all smeared up running an errand? 
You can pump a basin of water and 
wash your face. It will take twenty 
pumps to fill the basin, but that will 
be easy for you!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. And off 
he started for the pump. Click, 
went the back door shut behind 
him! At the very same minute, 
click, went the front door open! 
And in came a boy! The boy had 
round blue eyes, cheeks as red as 
apples, and hair the color of taffy 
candy. He wore a blue cap, a blue 
coat, and had a red muffler around 
his neck. His head came just to the 
top of the toy shelf. And his face 
was as clean as a face could be! 

Old Hans looked at the boy. 

“Look at the boy!” he shouted. 
“He goes to pump a basin of water 
to wash his face. Twenty pumps it 
takes, too! And here he is back 
again in two jerks of a lamb’s tail 
with his face as clean as a whistle!” 
And Old Hans began to run around 
the room, shouting in astonishment. 

“Oh, Mr. Hans!” cried the boy. 
“I can tell you all about it if you'll 


listen!” He ran after Old Hans 
and caught him by the coattail. 

Now the door opened and in came 
the children from the workroom to 
see what was the matter. Behind 
them came a boy with one half of 
his face clean and one half smeared 
with red. 

When Old Hans saw the boy, he 
stood still in astonishment. 

“Oh, my!” he cried, staring at the 
boy who had just come in the door. 
Then he turned and looked at the 
boy hanging to his coattail. “Oh, 
my!” he cried again. 

And then the boy let go of Old 
Hans’s coat, and there stood the two 
boys side by side. 

Each boy had round blue eyes, 
cheeks as red as apples, and hair the 
color of taffy candy! Each boy 
wore a blue cap, a blue coat, and had 
a red muffler around his neck! Each 
boy’s head came just to the top of 
the toy shelf! 

Old Hans looked the two boys up 
and down. Then he began to laugh. 

“There are two of them! Twins! 
That’s what they are!” he shouted. 

“Yes, sir,” cried the boys. 

And then everyone laughed until 
the toys rattled on the shelves. 

When Christmas Eve came at last, 
the Christmas tree in the square 
blossomed with lights. Around its 
trunk was the greatest pile of toys 
that had ever been seen in town. 
And there was a toy for every child. 

Old Hans walked around, telling 
everyone in town about the twin 
boys who were magicians at pump- 
ing water and running errands and 
mending Christmas toys! 





Winter Jewels 


(Continued from page 40) 


& TO CUT snowflakes from paper, 

fold an eight-inch square of thin 
paper in half. Beginning at the cen- 
ter of the crease, fold on the diagon- 


K 


al, in thirds. Since snowflakes have 
six points, you will need to fold your 
paper again, in half. (See dotted 
lines.) Mark your design on this 
folded paper, and cut it carefully 
with sharp-pointed scissors. Your 
flakes will probably be very much 
like the real ones in that no two will 
be alike. Make them in various sizes. 
Select your prettiest flakes and paste 
them on dark paper. You will have 
a lovely picture of winter jewels. 
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A HEAP OF =—s 


+++ yours for the money sc: 
saved on a holiday trip 


by GREYHOUND — 













_ fl HEAP OF FUN 


-+++ on your frip in the 
warmth and comfort of 


a SUPER-COACH 


S) TART YOUR CHRISTMAS VACATION RIGHT — iti a 
Greyhound Super-Coach! Wherever you’re going — back 
home, to visit old friends, to a sunny Southern beach—you'll 
get there at the lowest cost and in the greatest comfort the 
Greyhound way. Mile after mile you'll enjoy the warmth and 
luxury of pleasant surroundings—and mile after mile you'll 
be saving money, for Greyhound fares are only one-third the 
cost of driving. And there’s an extra reduction on round-trip 
tickets. When you spend less on the way you have more to 
spend where you're going. You can play Santa Claus in a 
big way with your travel savings alone! Get into the holi- 
day spirit— go Greyhound and have more fun this trip! 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


New York City . 245 W. 50th Street 
Cleveland, O. . East 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Broad St. Station 
Chicago, lll... ... 12th & Wabash 
Washington, B C. .ccccccces 
oeees 1403 New York Ave., N. W. 
Detroit, Mich. . .cccesscccens 
. « Washington Bivd. at Grand River 


—( The ~ 
GREYHOUND | 


San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 509 SixthAve., N 
Boston, Mass. . . . 60 Park Square 
St.Louis, Mo., Broadway& Delmar Bivd. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . 905 Commerce Street 
Charleston, W.Va.,. 155 Summers St. 
Cincinnati,O. . . 630 Walnut Street 
Richmond, Va. . 412 E. Broad Street 


Memphis, Tenn. . . 527 N. Main St, 
New Orleans, La., 400 N. Rampart St. 
Lexington, Ky. . . 801 N. Limestone 
Windsor, Ont.. . 403 Ouellette Ave. 
London, England. . . 

A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 
Johannesburg, South Africa... . . 
noone Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Lid. 








MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL TRAVEL BOOKLET 
Send this coupon to nearest information office, listed above, for colorful booklet full 
of pictures and information about FLORIDA & GULF COAST), COLORFUL SOUTH- 
WESTC), CALIFORNIA (). Please check the one desired. If you want rates, rovtes 
and information on any other trip, jot down place you'd like to visit on margin below. 
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"apne 8g PAPERS is rough on 
tender hands. Chalk dust, steam 
heat aggravate that dry, sandpapery 
feeling. Use Hinds daily to help hands 
stay soft! The 50¢ Hinds is handy 
for your desk drawer. Also $1, 25¢, 
10¢ sizes. At toilet goods counters. 





HINDS ror HANDS 


Copyright, 1989, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 








= FREE 
ove | KIT 


i MAKE YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


Be individual this year... and 
economical too! You don’t have 
to be an artist—it’s fine if you 
are, Simply paste up some favor- 
ite snap-shot or drawing—~make a 
sketch of your own—write greet- 
ings in your own hand You make 
only one copy. Our PLANOCARD 
process will reproduce as many as 
you wish, We supply envelopes 
too. Send us your name and ad- 
dress. We will mail you at 





( once 
this complete kit ABSOLUTELY 
FREE 


Send now! 


SPAULDING- MOSS CO. 


44 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WE REAL comfort, 


Get “Sleepers” 








Knitted wool 
cozily warm, soft, 
washable. 
Foam green, 


men. They're sturdy, durable. 
A DELIGHTFUL GIFT! 
You'll love “Sleepers.” 


friends. 
fashionable. 


tractive gift package, sent postpaid, 
RELIABLE KNITTING WORKS, 
2030 W. Lioyd St., Dept. I, 


Let your poor tired feet relax. 
“Sleepers” are 
noiseless, 
Powder blue, Rose, 

Orchid, and all 
pastel shades, Darker colors for 


And they 
make a perfect and original gift for 
Convenient for travel; soft, 


Look for “Sleepers”’ at notion depart- 
ments in most stores or send $1.00. State 
color you prefer and if for man or lady. At- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Government Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS SOON 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


INFORMATION FREE 





Wedding .2: 2328 


ript Lettering - 
Write for Samples +4 * isiting Cards 


ae 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Stowaways with Santa 


(Continued from page 44) 


Jane and Tommy could hear the 
hoofs of the reindeer prancing along 
the roof before the sleigh was lifted 
into the air. Then up, up they went 
straight into the clouds. The chil- 
dren held tightly to each other to 
keep from falling out of the sleigh. 

It was a long, long trip to the 
North Pole, and Jane was almost 
asleep when they arrived at Santa’s 
home. They could feel the sleigh 
drop gently to the ground as it 
came to a stop in front of the barn. 
In a twinkling Santa had unhitched 
the reindeer and after feeding them 
and making them comfortable for 
the night, he lifted his pack from the 
sleigh and walked toward the house. 

As soon as he had disappeared, the 
children crawled out of their hiding 
place and jumped to the ground. 
Very quietly they hurried to the 
house and peeped in the window. 
Santa was pulling off his boots. 

“Let’s look for the toys now,” 
said Jane. 

“We must wait for Santa to go to 
sleep,” whispered Tommy. 

They did not have long to wait, 
for while they watched, Santa began 
to nod, and in a short time was sleep- 
ing soundly. 

“Now we will see more toys than 
we ever saw before!” said Tommy, 
and taking his sister by the hand, he 
led her through the big front door. 
They tiptoed past Santa and entered 
the workshop beyond. Just inside 
the door they stopped and stared in 
wonder and dismay. There before 
them was a big empty room! There 
wasn’t a single toy anywhere in 
sight! There wasn’t a Christmas tree 
or a piece of candy or a popcorn ball! 

Tommy could not believe his eyes, 
and Jane said, in a disappointed 
voice, “Where are all the toys?” 


“I don’t know,” replied Tommy. 
“Perhaps they are in another room.” 
He led the way through a doorway 
to the right and they found them- 
selves in the kitchen, but they saw 
no toys. They looked in the cup- 
board for plum pudding and turkey, 
but the cupboard was empty. 

“I’m hungry, and I don’t like the 
North Pole!” cried Jane, sitting 
down in a chair beside the table. 

It was then that Tommy realized 
the truth. “I know where the toys 
are,” he said. “They are at the 
homes of all the girls and boys!” 

Tommy was right. At that very 
moment, their own stockings were 
filled with toys. How stupid they 
had been to come to the North Pole 
on Christmas Eve to find dolls and 
sleds and goodies! 

“Oh, I wish I were home!” wailed 
Jane. 

Tommy sat down to think. He 
wondered how they were going to 
reach their home again. He won- 
dered what Santa would say in the 
morning when he found them there. 
They had been greedy children to 
want more toys than they had at 
home, and now he was sorry for the 
way they had acted. They were both 
tired and leaned their heads on their 
hands to rest. It wasn’t long until 
Jane’s head began to nod, and finally 
Tommy's eyes grew heavy. In a 
short time they were both asleep. 

The next morning when they 
awakened, they were in their own 
beds. They wondered how this had 
happened, but that was Santa Claus’s 
secret. They forgot their strange 
midnight trip when they saw their 
stockings filled with toys, but they 
both decided that it was much nicer 
to spend Christmas at home than at 
the North Pole. 





A Snow Experience 


(Continued from page 40) 


These plans were written on the 


blackboard. 


It is snowing. 

The ground is white with snow. 

We like the snow. 

Tomorrow we shall make a snow man. 
We shall wear warm clothing. 

We shall wear galoshes. 

We shall have fun. 


The next day the children all came 
well prepared to play in the snow, 
and we made our snow man. I took 
snapshots which were used to illus- 
trate our experience reading charts. 
During our play outdoors, there were 
many instances of the right and 
wrong kind of snow play. We de- 
veloped these snow-play safety rules 
and put them on charts. 


Make soft snowballs. 

Throw snowballs at a target. 

Do not throw snowballs at people. 

Do not throw snowballs at cars. 

Do not go into snow higher than your 
rubbers or galoshes. 

When you are wet, go indoors and get 
dry clothing. 

The snow interest was carried into 


our singing period and this song was 
written. 


| like the wintertime 

For lots of different things. 
I like the wintertime 

For snow and fun it brings. 
I like to coast the hill, 

And climb it up again; 

I like to ski and skate 

And tumble down again. 


It was composed in this way. As 
the children sang a Christmas song, 
I drew a line on the blackboard for 
each beat, thus making them more 
conscious of time and rhythm. Then 
we found a word for each line on 
the blackboard. 

The whole activity proved a 
happy one. It was an information- 
getting experience with the follow- 
ing outcomes. 

Motivation for oral reading. 

Building toward the habit of go- 
ing to right source for information. 

Setting standards for appropriate- 
ness in dress for safeguarding health. 

Inspiration for art and music in- 
terpretation. 

Stimulation for composition of our 
own song. 

Development of the right kind of 
social standards of behavior. 





She’s helping others to health! And you can too 
. » if you resolve right now to mail no letter— 
send no pechage— -unless it is decorated with the 
Christmas symbol that saves lives. 
Since 1907, the annual sale of Christmas Seals has 
helped to support the campaign to eradicate 
tuberculosis in the United States. 
During these years of concentrated effort, the death 
rate from tuberculosis has been cut three-quarters! 
Yet, tuberculosis still kills more people between 
the ages of 15 and 45 than any o disease! 
No home is safe from tuberculosis until el! homes 
are safe. 
The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations in the United States 


Biss: BUY 
lig CHRISTMAS 
EX SEALS 











New STEREO-TACH 
MAKES DIMENSION 


3rd € rez 


With Your Own Camera | oN | 


Attach this unique device to your 





own camera. Take stereoscopic pic- 
tures of your friends, places and events with 
lifelike depth, perspective and third dimension 
of the original. Never before have more exqui- 
site and beautiful results been possible at such 
a low price. One click and instantaneously 
two exposures are made on the one film 
Develop and print in the regular way. No 
transposing mecessary. Pictures can be pro- 
jected if desired. A complete outfit includes 
Stereo-tach, modern Stereoscope, sample prints 
and projection spectacles. See 


your dealer at once or rush 
7 your order direct to manu- 
~ facturer. Send check or 
—_— money om fat Ly ms 
prepaid. ‘ULLY GUARAN- 
COMPLETE Trev. 

STEREO-TACH Division 
Advertising +. inc., Dept. A-100 
12th & Banklick Sts Covington, Ky. 
Illustrated Booklet FREE 














| Eehthichintt imag cmap Copycat 
SPEND XMAS HOLIDAYS 


IN NEW YORK 


in this beautiful hotel—in a Grand 
Central location. 
Rates from $2.25 up 


FREE— Use of the swimming pool, 
gymnasium, library, solarium 


SHELTON HOTEL 
Lexington Ave. at 49th Street, N. Y. 
Under! Welty a 

alty, Manager _S 


Fe ti et Neti ti tee ech Ne eh ei te ec 














Sewn V RNee 
WEAVI N G. 
Postcard brin, SAMPLES, FINEST 
HAND KNITTING YAK WARNS. a. Psi and color. Send 
10c (deducted from a order) for liberal samples of new- 


est e WEAN YARN 
Ask also a free information on th 


¢LIVEDEN LOOM 







THE MODERN PORTABLE 
FOOT-POWER LOOM 
which has revived and made easy the 
e jent art of hand-loom weaving. 

With each loom we include a va) 
Course in Weaving. 

CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. L-5 
711 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Free Map of N.Y. 


Points of interest, transit 
facilities, theatres, etc. 
Write for Folder “I” 


for wo Sup HOTEL EMPIRE 


for TWO 














Broadway at cove St., NEW YORK,N.Y. 





aid 
Tom Toms Featured on Hobby Lobby; $.35 prepa) 


For harmonica bands, rhythm, harmony 


and souvenirs, Idea) Christmas present. 50,000 sold. Stanley 


. Johnson, Prin., Allegany Indian Reserve, Salamanca,N.Y. 





rotection, list and 64 


WILD FLOWERS aed ickers 55c; 60 colored 


cards 25c per ove. 
ers’ aids 10c; list free. 


100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teach- 
ld Flower Preservation 


Society, 3746 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
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Easily Made Christmas Gifts 


(Continued from page 29) 


Material for the bookrack and 
doorstop is best secured from the 
ends of orange or lemon crates. 

The base of the bookrack may be 
made from the same material that is 
used for the body of the dog. Have 
the two Scotties face in the same di- 
rection. The base may be of what- 
ever length desired. The width of 
the base is measured, after the dogs 
have been cut out, from the front 
leg of Scotty across the base of its 
body to the place where its tail starts 
to curl up. 

Fastening the base of the bookrack 
to the upright ends is accomplished 
with two screws at each end, as indi- 
cated on the drawing on page 28. 

Paint the whole bookrack black, 
the eyes of the dog green, and the 
bows a brilliant red. 

The construction of the body of 
the Scotty for the doorstop is the 
same as for the bookrack. 

The base, which holds the figure 
upright and keeps the door open, is 
a wedge-shaped piece of wood which 
extends in width from the tail to 
where the hind feet end, in the mid- 
dle of the drawing. The length and 
thickness of the wedge may be de- 
termined by the need. All doors are 
not the same distance from the floor. 

The wedge is made by putting a 
piece of wood in the vise lengthwise 
and in a slightly tilted position, and 
planing it to the desired shape. 

This article can be made by chil- 
dren in the first grade, provided the 
wedges are made by an older boy. 

The materials needed for the hat 
tree at the top of page 29 are the 
bottom of a peach basket, round and 
about %” thick, and a medium- 
sized round oatmeal box complete 
with cover. The cover of the oat- 
meal box is glued to the round base 
of the peach basket, exactly in the 
center. The inside of the top of the 
oatmeal box should be up. To make 
sure that the glue joint is secure, two 
or three thumbtacks may be pushed 
into the base. 

Glue the body of the oatmeal box 
into its top. When the glue has had 
time to dry, the box and base may 
be painted in blending colors, or 
covered with cloth, or enveloped 
with colored corrugated cardboard. 
The photograph shows a second- 
grade girl covering a box with this 
material. 

The sides of a packing box, or egg, 
lemon, or orange crate are excellent 
for the base or back of the grocery 
list shown in the illustration, at 
center, page 29. 

Small pads and calendars may be 
bought in your local five-and-ten- 
cent store or at the stationer’s. 


The base is cut large enough to 
provide a margin of approximately 
%” on both sides and top of the pad 
when it is mounted on the base. Be- 
tween the pad and the calendar 
(sizes vary) there should be allowed 
‘2; and there should be a margin 
below the calendar of at least 1”. 

The base is painted a color which 
will blend with the calendar. When 
the paint has dried, a small screw 
eye may be inserted in the top of the 
block at the center. This will pro- 
vide a hanger for the calendar. 

Glue the pad and the calendar to 
the base. 

The raw material for the waste- 
basket is a five-gallon tin can, as in- 
dicated in the sketch, at bottom, 
page 29. 

The tins can best be obtained 
from your local garage where thin- 
ner for automobile painting is used. 
The cans are sturdy and usually 
clean, both inside and outside, and 
can be procured at little or no cost. 

Several methods of removing the 
tops have been tried. It has been 
found most satisfactory to drive in 
the top with a cold chisel and ham- 
mer or wooden mallet. The dotted 
line shown in the sketch indicates 
where the severing process may take 
place. The line was drawn }*” from 
the inside edge of the top of the can. 
Should a cold chisel not be numbered 
among the tools in the classroom, an 
old-fashioned can opener may be 
used, if carefully handled. 

Following the line that has been 
marked about the top of the can, hit 
the chisel short, sharp blows with the 
mallet. Keep the chisel tilted away 
from the direction of the cutting. 

After the top has been removed, 
the can is placed on its side, and with 
hammer or mallet the rough edges, 
resulting from removing the top, are 
hammered down firmly. 

The can is now cleanly open at the 
top and ready for painting. If it is 
possible to obtain some inhibitive 
primer, it will make a splendid first 
coating inside and outside, and will 
prevent rust. If, however, this 
priming coat is unavailable, several 
coats of the paint ordinarily used 
in the classroom may be applied. 

Any original design may be paint- 
ed on the basket. Modern designs, 
with angles, arcs of circles, and tri- 
angles, can be developed to give a 
very pleasing effect. Plain colors 
may be applied and then attractive 
colored pictures, well cut and square 
on all corners, may be pasted on the 
sides, as indicated in the photograph. 

The inside may be painted a color 
that is complementary to the color 
applied to the outside. 





Block-Printed Christmas Cards 


(Continued from page 33) 


Linoleum was secured at a small 
cost from a local merchant, and two 
small tubes of printer’s ink were 
ordered from the local bookstore 
dealer. Our printing press was a 
washing-machine wringer. Many 
folder-type cards were made from 


construction paper of various colors. 
We used show-card paint to color 
the decorations. 

With the holiday season at hand, 
each girl and boy in the room ‘en- 
joyed the thrill of making a greeting 
card of his own. 
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Practical... 
Go Home by 


SANTA FE 


@ This is the way to combine 
the thrill of your Christmas trip 
with the satisfaction of dollars 
saved! More to spend on gifts, 
too, when you make your trips 
on a Santa Fe Trailways Air- 
Conditioned Bus, for bus fares 
are cheaper than any other form 
of transportation. 

You’ll enjoy the roominess 
and the smooth riding qualities 
of Santa Fe Trailways buses. 
Soft, deeply cushioned chairs 
are adjustable to your comfort. 
There’s plenty of room for your 
baggage, too, in overhead racks 
and in locked, weather-proof 
compartments, 


“ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED LINERS” 
433 West 2nd St., Wichita, Kansas 


6th & Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
441 E. Ohio, Chicago, Illinois 


I Passenger Traffic Manager, SANTA FE TRAILWAYS (mail to address above) 
Please send me complete information on your service 


From 


( 











Santa Fe Trailways Bus serv- 
ice between most cities is fre- 
quent, with several daily depar- 
tures and arrivals timed for your 
greatest convenience. Your local 
Santa Fe Trailways agent can 
give you complete details on 
fares and service. Or you are 
invited to use the coupon below 
for information (including data 
on Winter Tours). 


we 


wiw ORLEANS 





To. 





Name 





____ Address 


I am interested in information on Winter Tours to. 

















L. 
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Souvenir Booklets for Christmas 


THE IDEAL GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Appropriate « 


Pleasing « 


Inexpensive 


Your Choice of Six* Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colors 


Christ 
mas 
Tree 
Design 
No. 32 


Yuletide 
Design 
No. 24 


Star 
Design 
No. 26 








*® Your booklets may be made up with 
one or assorted designs as you choose. 


Photo of Yourself, Your Pupils or 
Your School on Inside Front Cover 


of Each Booklet, If Ordered 














STYLE “A” BOOKLETS 
(With Special Printing) 


OIZE 3% x 5'% inches with cover of white 

pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
the six designs shown at left will appear in 
colors. Inside there are eight pages, on two 
of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, 
township (or village or city), county, state, 
date, names of teacher, achool officers and 
all of your pupils. The six other pages con- 
tain appropriate poems and sentiments. All 
of the inner pages are attractively printed 
in two colors. If so ordered, your photo 
graph or that of your pupils or school will 
be mounted on the inside front cover of each 


booklet. Each booklet is tied with a dainty 
silk cord and is accompanied by a trans 
parent glaze envelope in which it may be 


enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 9¢ each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. 
Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


STYLE “B” BOOKLETS 


(Without Special Printing) 


DENTICALLY the same as the Style “A” 
Booklets described above except that in- 
stead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages, there are spaces 
provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to 
whom presented. There are also two pages in 
which the pupil may write the names of his 
schoolmates or have them write their names 
for him as they would in an autograph book. 
The five other pages contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. This style is also 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils 
or school, if so ordered. Each booklet is tied 
with a silk cord and accompanied by a trans- 
parent glaze envelope in which it may be en- 
closed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any 
quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 10e each, 





. When two or more 
Discount on Club Orders Wham two or more 
orders together, a discount of 10 per cent from th« 
above prices will be allowed on each order. 


of either a Style “A” or Style “B”" 
A Sample booklet made up with any one of the 


cover designs you choose, together with a specimen 
photograph, will be sent for three cents in stamps. 


Instructions for Ordering five,,‘h sive of 


tity desired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many booklets 
you wish made up with each design. 

For special printing write plainly or print the 
name of school, district number, township (or vil- 
lage or city), county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. 

If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, send 
us any g0c Kodak print or other photograph 
securely wrapped, and with your name and address 
on the back. We will make a reproduction of it 
for each souvenir and return the original uninjured. 

Although we aim to fill all orders 
Order Early promptly, we urge that you order 
as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A Unit on Milk 


(Continued from page 49) 


The following morning the chil- 
dren related their impressions of the 
trip. Stories were printed on the 
blackboard and used later in the day 
for a reading activity. 

We then wrote thank-you notes to 
the four mothers who helped escort 
us to the dairy and to the ‘represen- 
tatives of the dairy plant who made 
our trip so profitable. 

We now began to discuss the food 
that we would prepare and serve at 
our Christmas luncheon party. The 
teacher had secured individual copies 
of My Cooking Record, a booklet 
from the Kansas City Dairy Council. 
Looking through the booklet, we saw 
the following suggested luncheon: 
Stuffed Fruit Salad Creamed Carrots 

Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Orange Custard Animal Crackers 
Cocoa 

We decided that the suggested 
menu contained healthful foods for 
children, and adults as well, and that 
we would use it as the menu for our 
luncheon party. 

As the children gathered food 
prices and figured how much of each 
food they would have to purchase, 
they soon learned that the $2.00 
prize money would not cover the 
cost of the luncheon party. Immedi- 
ately they began planning ways and 
means of earning the extra money. 
To get all of the work accomplished, 
the children decided that they would 
have to work in committees. The 
committees and their duties were 
discussed and each child was assigned 
to two committees. 

The making of napkins, doilies, 
place cards, and menu folders for the 
table provided excellent opportuni- 
ties for individual artistic expres- 
sion. The problem of figuring the 
quantity of food we needed to serve 
fifty people and how much it would 
cost afforded practical experiences in 
arithmetic. Studying about table 
manners, the arrangement of the 
table, proper placing of silver and of 
food, and how to be gracious hosts 
and hostesses gave us an opportunity 
to learn acceptable social practices. 
Planning the invitations for our 
guests and writing them carefully 
provided incentives for composition, 
spelling, and neat, clean writing. 
The planning of the program for the 
entertainment of our guests gave us 
an opportunity for improving our 
reading ability and composition. 


We learned many facts about the 
value of certain foods. The actual 
preparation of the food gave us an 
opportunity to develop skills and a 
better understanding of the need of 
co-operation. Purchasing the foods 
gave us the experience of learning 
how to select the foods and to read 
the labels on the cans before buying, 
as well as a practical experience in 
the exchange of money. 

The butter, cottage cheese, and 
orange custard were prepared on the 
day before the party with the assist- 
ance of all the children. While we 
were preparing them, we learned of 
the importance of cleanliness when 
handling food. 

As previously stated, the children 
were divided into groups to take care 
of the food that had to be prepared 
the day of the party. Assistance in 
handling the various committees was 
given the teacher by several mothers 
and two practice teachers. This was 
necessary as the various committees 
had to work in several rooms—some 
were in the school foods laboratory 
preparing food, others were in the 
dining room arranging the table 
decorations, while another group was 
decorating the home room. 

At last the long awaited time had 
arrived. The food was prepared and 
all the plans were completed. The 
guests began to arrive. What an in- 
teresting and valuable experience for 
the children! 

After our guests had departed, 
each child was given a printed sheet 
entitled “Recipes for Mother.” This 
sheet, given to us by the Kansas City 
Dairy Council, contained the recipes 
used by the children in preparing the 
foods for their luncheon. On dis- 
missal the children proudly carried 
their completed booklets My Cook- 
ing Record and “Recipes for Mother” 
home with them. 

The outcomes of this unit, when 
measured in terms of appreciations, 
attitudes, and skills and knowledge 
gained, proved it to be a most valu- 
able and worth-while one for use 
with second-grade children. As a 
result of this activity more children 
are drinking milk and liking it. 
Then, too, because of the nutrition 
information and recipes taken home 
by the children, many of the moth- 
ers became interested in finding out 
which foods are most important for 
children and why. 





A Stuffed Elephant for Baby 


(Continued from page 32) 


The edges of the cars may be finished 
with blanket stitching or may be 
notched. 

Now lay the right sides of the ele- 
phant together, and sew strongly on 
the broken lines. Turn the elephant 
right side out, and stuff it with floss 
or cotton which has been pulled 
apart thoroughly to make it fluffy. 
Stuff as evenly as you can, trying to 
make the elephant a good shape. 

When it is all stuffed, try setting 
it up, to be sure that it will not fall 
over. If it does, add more stuffing. 


Cut an oval of the flannel approxi- 
mately 4%” long and 3” wide, turn 
in the edges, and sew it carefully 
across the bottom of the elephant 
with a hemming stitch. The exact 
size of the oval cannot be given, as 
the size depends upon the amount of 
stuffing used. 

The embroidery cotton may be 
brown or black. Braided or twisted 
embroidery cotton, knotted and 
fringed out at the end, and sewed 
through the back seam at the base 
forms the tail. 
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“Sistine Madonna” —Raphael Santi 


(Continued from page 42) 


the beauty that he found and all the 
brilliance of technique. 

Bernhard Berenson in his discus- 
sions of Italian painters says con- 
cerning Raphael, “Ever ready to 
learn, Raphael passed from influence 
to influence. At whose feet did 
he not sit? . « Perugino’s, 
; Michelangelo’s, Leonar- 
do’s, and Fra Bartolommeo’s, and 
finally, Sebastiano del Piombo’s.” It 
is known that from all of these 
masters Raphael learned much, that 
in some points he excelled them, and 
that in others he was never their 
peer. As he grew older, he evolved 
his own style which won for him the 
place of most beloved and admired 
painter—a place that has been his 
throughout the centuries. It is for 
his fine decorative sense and for the 
purity of loveliness which he seemed 
to breathe into all his works that the 
world still admires him. 

In 1508, Pope Julius II requested 
Raphael to come to Rome to help 
decorate the Vatican. There he 
covered four walls with magnificent 
frescoes that are as perfect today as 
when painted. Each stands as a 
great monument to a man who 
knew how to handle space, color, 
and many moving forms, and to en- 
dow all with intellectual and spirit- 
ual meaning. He also painted holy 
pictures upon the ceiling of one of 
the galleries, and designed cartoons 
for tapestries that are hung in the 
Sistine Chapel. It has rightfully 


been stated that the Vatican is a 
museum for his works. 

The young Raphael was a prodi- 
gious worker. It is said that he 
painted a picture a week, and many 
of his canvases were large ones. 
Certain it is that overwork was the 
cause of his untimely death at the 
age of thirty-seven. His last picture 
was “The Transfiguration” and is 
one of the world’s greatest paintings, 
being noted especially for the won- 
derful face of Christ. This painting 
hangs in the Vatican. He was 
working upon it when he was taken 
ill, and his students finished it ac- 
cording to his design. It was with 
genuine sorrow that all Rome grieved 
over the passing of this master. 

Raphael always possessed a concep- 
tion greater than the treatment. No 
one could paint drapery more beau- 
tifully than he. In the “Sistine 
Madonna” we have a fine example of 
this gift. His Madonnas have a 
rarer quality than most of those by 
other artists. He reached his great- 
est expression of embodying holiness 
in the human form in the Mother 
and Child of the “Sistine Madonna.” 
His other best-known Madonnas are: 
“Madonna of the Chair” (No. 18, 
Instructor Picture Study Series), 
“Madonna del Gran’ Duca” (No. 
61, Instructor Picture Study Series) , 
“Madonna of the House of Alba,” 
“Madonna della Tenda” (THE 
INstRucTOR, December, 1932), and 
“Madonna in the Meadow.” 
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WS Greenbrier is recognized as a truly unique resort o spa 


The Bath Department 


Combining unusval health and recreational facilities, The 


with all the advantages of a metropolitan hotel and country 


club! During the winter season it offers the ideal spot fora 


vacation and “rest-cure"’—and, in addition, at that time you 


can take advantage of a very special low rate. Call your travel 


M\ agent—or representative below—for complete information. 
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L. R. JOHNSTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
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YOU CAN TAKE 
EGGS, FLOUR, BUTTER 
BAKING POWDER, SALT 

SUGAR AND MILK 


wouldn't have ALKA-SELTZER! B 





You Still Wouldn't Have CAKE! 


You could take the basic medical ingredients which go into Alka-Seltzer, but even 
if you weighed and measured with exact pharmaceutical instruments — you still 


the method of combining these ingre- 





dients is of utmost importance! 
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* If you would like a trial package of Alka-Seltzer 
FREE, write tothe Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. I-10, Elkhart, Indiana 


- Alka-Seltzer is made according to a special process devel- 
er oped in our own laboratories. This process combines the anal- 
oe : gesic agent in an alkaline base, protected by buffers—all in the 
1 - form of one effervescent tablet. An Alka-Seltzer tablet works 
N two ways at the same time. It eases the pain of headaches and 
4S muscular pain quickly. It also neutralizes excess gastric 
4 acidity, the immediate cause of the distress of acid indiges- 

of tion, upset stomach and heartburn. 


Its effervescent action in a glass of water makes Alka-Seltzer 
pleasant and easy to take. Even more important, it permits 
Alka-Seltzer to enter the stomach in complete solution, ready to 
go towork quickly, relieving pain and reducing gastric acidity. 


Are You Troubled With Any of These 
Common Everyday Ailments? 


HEADACHE + MUSCULAR FATIGUE 
ACID INDIGESTION + MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS 
SOUR STOMACH «+ DISTRESS AFTER MEALS 


Take a sparkling glass of Alka-Seltzer and see how much better you 
feel in just a short time. In convenient 3c and economical 60c size 
packages at all drug stores, and by the glass at drug store soda foun- 
tains. Accept no substitute remember, there’s a sound scientific 
reason for Alka-Seltzer’s superiority. 











the basket of hay and vegetables be- 
side the fireplace. He was sure that 
St. Nicholas would pass him by. 

“But he might stop after all,” he 
thought. “And the donkey would 
be disappointed if he found nothing 
to eat.” So he lined the basket with 
hay, piled in carrots and turnips, 
and, as a special treat, put a big 
cabbage on top. 

Henri was certain that he was not 
going to sleep a wink that night. 
“If St. Nicholas leaves me just one 
little thing!” he kept whispering 
over and over to himself. “Just one 
little thing, to show that he is not 
angry!” 

All of a sudden he went fast 
asleep. The next thing he knew was 
that the early morning light was 
peeping in through the cracks of the 
shutters. 

“I must get up and see what St. 
Nicholas has left me!” he thought. 

Then he remembered about falling 
through the ice, and was afraid that 
he might have been given nothing. 
At last he jumped up, put on some 
clothes, and ran to the fireplace. 

The hay was gone, and so were all 
the vegetables except the big cab- 
bage. The cabbage was the only 
thing in the basket! St. Nicholas 
had not left him anything. 





St. Nicholas and the Cabbage Head 


(Continued from page 45) 


“He wanted to show me that I 
was just a big cabbage head, my- 
self!” Henri said tearfully. 

Then he wiped his hand across his 
eyes and looked again. Surely, that 
was a strange cabbage—almost twice 
as large as when he had put it into 
the basket the night before. What 
was that queer-looking line, like a 
crack, around its middle? 

He picked it up and turned it 
round and round, to see whether 
he could make out the puzzle. Sud- 
denly it began to rattle. He gave it 
another twist and it opened. It was 
not a real cabbage, but one made of 
pasteboard. Inside there was a long, 
thin box with the space around it 
filled with little toys and pieces of 
delicious holiday candy. 

Henri unwrapped the long box as 
fast as he could, and there lay a 
flute. Clever, wise St. Nicholas had 
taught him a lesson, without passing 
him by. 

“My beautiful flute! My beauti- 
ful flute!” he cried. “I don’t care if 
he did give it to me in a cabbage! 
He’s not going to have to do that 
again! I'll be so careful that every- 
body will forget about my being a 
cabbage head!” at 

Afid then he sat down and put 
each shoe on the proper foot. 
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-+* where pleasure 
reigns the year around 


Mardi Gras in New Orleans— 
America’s gayest carnival is typical 
of what America’s most interesting 
city has to offer you . . . romance 
+++ history... and the progres- 
sive spirit of a great modern me- 
tropolis and seaport. Nowhere else 
could such a colorful event be held. 


New Orleans should be a part of 
every travel itinerary. 


New Orleans and the Deep South offer a 

| wide variety of fascinating etenctions. —_ 

\| over this lst. Fos feesfearures that interest 
i ec! 

emf is and mail coupon, of © et 


| your travel agent. 


Cl Mt Gon Ost Ae 


- ‘Com 
low ieee Mid- Winter Vacation Party— 
(Feb. 2-7). 


[] Free booklet on New Orleans. 


C) “Students go Traveling” 
Cruises via New Orleans: ae 
CO) Caribbean OC) South Ameri 
O Gulf O Vagabond. 
J i leans. 
(_] Mexico via New Or 
California or Florida via New Cutsans. 
Fiesta and Floral Trail in 


0 
| Oo < ao cleans. 


ew 
ding 

Miss. Pilgrimages, includi 
oO =e the b eneus old plantation 
homes and ceremonies. . ae 

Garden Tours 

\ O eatery aoe of the South. . 
| "| Deep Guest Plantation — yoy 
UO seem epee plantation life, 11,000 

acres hunting preserves. 


LANIGAN 
ae Troe! Manager 
Central System 
POP Capszal Station, Chicago, Ill 
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A Test on Forests 


(Continued from page 52) 
washed away; the flow of 





Key streams will become un- 
& hee 3. b & ¢ 7.¢ even; beauty of landscape 
2. a 4.h 6. g 8. d will be lost 
II. 1. oak, or quebracho 8. using substitutes for wood, 
2. nurseries forest patrol service, refor- 
3. sparks from trains, light- estation, conservation (any 
ning, careless dropping of three) 
matches, careless campers III. 1. the most extensive 
(any two) 2. very heavy 
4. Germany 3. coniferous 
5. paper manufacturing, fur- 4. drive 
niture making, house build- 5. Germany 
ing, paint manufacturing 6. difficult to get 
(any two) 7. Seattle 
6. cement, stone, coal, or oil 8. veneer 
(any two) 9. it is too far from market 
7. cost of forest products will 10. Sweden 
increase; danger of floods 11. hardwood 
will increase; soils will be 12. watchful care 
An English Contract 
(Continued from page 52) 
; 4. small, smaller, smallest 
Key 5. soft, softer, softest 
I. 1. Place and date VI. 1. Jack, Jane, and Donald are 
2. Name and address my friends. 
3. Salutation 2. “I will fill the customer's 
4. Body of letter order,” said the clerk. 
5. Complimentary close 3. “Yes, I like ice cream,” said 
6. Signature Helen. 
Ill. 1. there 3. whole 5. accept 4. Donald, ask your mother 
2. Whose 4. threw 6. sale whether you may play with 
IV. 1. in the car me. 
2. by the brook 5. Don’t play in the street. 
® Guar te Temes 6. = child’s clothes are rag- 
—— ed. 
‘ at _the store a You're a friend of mine, 
5. on the hill aren’t you? 
V. 1. bad, worse, worst 8. Dorothy can swim, dance, 
2. good, better, best and skate. 
3. much, more, most 9. Mary is John’s sister. 





Are You Entering Our Environment Contest? 


You Are Eligible if you are a teacher or supervisor of grades one through eight or 
of a rural school, and if the report submitted describes work which you have 
been doing this fall, based on the use of your environment. 


Rules to Follow in Preparing Your Report: 
Length—from 1800 to 2500 words. 
Paper—plain white, 8%” x 11”. Use one side only. 
Typewritten—yes, double-spaced. 
Postage—send by first-class mail, postage fully prepaid. 
Important: 
A verification sheet should be attached to your report. It should include: 
Your name and address 
Name and address of the school in which you teach 
Size of school and number of teachers 
Number of pupils in your grade or school 
Economic background and nationality of your pupils 
Signature of your principal or superintendent 
No report entered in this contest will be returned. 
Prizes: 
lst prize . . . A Longines “Presentation” watch, for either a man or a woman, 
valued at $85.00. (Woman’s wrist watch solid gold set with diamonds; or 
man’s watch solid gold, strap or pocket style) 
2nd prize . . . A Longines watch valued at $65.00. (“Corsair” solid gold wrist 
watch for a woman, or “President Taylor” solid gold strap watch for a man) 
3rd prize . . . A Longines watch valued at $40.00. (“Venus” gold filled wrist 
watch for a woman, or “DeWitt Clinton” gold filled strap watch for a man) 
Honorable Mention: 


Reports in this class which we publish in THe Instructor will be paid for at 
our regular rates. 

Announcement of Awards: 
Prize winners will be announced in the May 1940 issue of THe Instructor and 
prize-winning articles will be published in the magazine as soon as possible 
after awards are made. 

Your Report Should Be Mailed soon after the first of January. No report received 
after January 15, 1940, at midnight, will be considered. 


Address your report to: Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 
Environment Contest, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


November Moon 
holt, Homance 


at CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


Moonbeams churning in the 
surf ... the tang of sea-fresh 
breezes .. . there is a magic 
in such simple things guar- 
anteed to turn you into a 
| happier being. 
Indoors, too, at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall are joys to dispel 
the work-a-day world. Music 
amid pleasant surroundings. 
Squash and badminton courts. 
Modern health baths. Meals 
that hearten jaded appetites. 

Refreshment awaits you at 
these hotels. Haunting mel- 
ody of the sea... firm sand 
under your feet—aren't these 
just what you need? 

* Write for color folder 





LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Cily 


ON THE BOARDWALK 








HOTEL 


TIMES SQUARE 


NEW YORE 


* IN ROOMS * 
“Rest Assured “’ 
buys a lot at this popular 
s hotel right in the center 
of New York. Rooms 
are light, cheery and RCA radio 


equipped. Deep Mfumber beds 
assure rest at its best. 


from $2 single 
RATES —$3.50 double 
q LAckawanna 4-6900 7 




















Are You “Job Satisfied’? 
Work for Uncle Sam 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 
34051 appointments 1938 fiscal year. Many appoint~ 
ments every year. Teachers have a big advantage. 
Big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T-223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-; book with list of 
ment positions for and full particv- 
telling how to qualify. 
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Christmas in Mexico 


(Continued from page 50) 


3. Preparing for the play. 
a) Writing the play. 
b) Choosing the cast and the 
committees. 
c) Rehearsing. 
d) Modeling toys and bowls. 
e) Making serapes of burlap. 
f) Making the pita. 
4. Making Mexican plaques for 
Christmas gifts for the mothers. 
§. Writing invitations to the 
party. 
F. Some Spanish words and con- 
versation learn 
1. Counting to ten. 
2. Articles in the classroom, as: 
libro (book); lapiz (pencil); 
pluma (pen); papel (paper); 
mesa (desk); tinta (ink). 
3. Simple conversation, such as, 
“Buenos dias, Sefiorita Maria.” 
(“Good day, Miss Maria.”) 
4. Learning “America” and 
“Silent Night” in Spanish. 
IV. Culminating activities. 
A. Giving a Mexican program. 
B. Writing up our unit and con- 
tributing it, with some of the 
original drawings, to the school 
newspaper. 
C. Singing “Silent Night” in 
Spanish over a local radio station 
on their Christmas program. 


D. Presenting a prize for the best 
scrapbook. 
V. Outcomes. 


A. Increased pupils’ resourceful- 


ness. 

B. Established a sense of respon- 
sibility for a definite part. 

C. Instilled a sympathetic as well 
as understanding attitude toward 
the Mexican peon. 

D. Established a friendly feeling 
toward our southern neighbors. 
E. Improved the ability to repro- 
duce orally what had been read. 
F. Developed ability to compare 
and to contrast one country with 
another. 

G. Developed neatness in papers 
and construction work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Atwood, W. W.; and Thomas, H. 
G.: The Americas (Ginn). 

Brandeis, Madeline: The Little 
Mexican Donkey Boy (Flanagan). 

Butler, E. C.: Our Little Mexican 
Cousin (Page). 

Franck, Harry A.: Mexico and 
Central America (Owen). 

Malkus, A. S.: The Dark Star of 
Itza (Harcourt Brace). 

May, Stella: Children of Mexico 
(Rand McNally). 





A Christmas Program 


(Continued from page 22) 


meet the boys and talk with them. 
That is about all we know of this 
boy, except that somehow he had 
learned’ to draw and loved to do so. 

The world was full of wars in his 
time. Many young men who did 
not want to fight entered monaster- 
ies. The young man of our story, 
who would not walk on the grass 
for fear of hurting a flower, decided 
to become a monk. 

In a short time we find him at 
work in the bookroom. At first he 
learned to letter. Then he was 
allowed to decorate the book 
margins. He covered these margins 
with beautiful angels in all sorts of 
lovely colors. He made so many 
angels that the other monks gave 
him the name of “Fra Angelico,” 
which means in English, “Brother of 
the Angels.” 

Soon Fra Angelico was making 
whole-page illustrations for the 
books. Then he was allowed to 
make larger paintings. He was 
commissioned to decorate the walls 
of the old monastery, San Marco. 
The building, no longer a monastery, 
has been made into a museum. Its 
greatest attraction is the work of 
Fra Angelico. 

The leader now announces that 
(name of pupil) will tell about one 
of Fra Angelico’s pictures. 


“Tre ANNUNCIATION” 


“The Annunciation” represents the 
Angel Gabriel bringing the message 
to Mary that she is to be the Mother 
of Jesus. The first thing that you 
notice when you look at the picture 
is the Angel, because he is so wonder- 
fully painted. 


The Angel is leaning toward Mary, 
and she is likewise leaning toward 
the Angel. She seems to be listening 
wonderingly. Notice how the fine 
curves made by the two figures 
harmonize with the arches in the 
Italian porch roof. 

When next you help to paint a 
mural, think of this fine picture, 
“The Annunciation,” painted on a 
wall in the corridor of the Museum 
San Marco, Florence, Italy. 

The leader announces that (name 
of pupil) will tell about another 
famous Italian artist, Raphael. 

[Refer to page 42 of this issue of 
THe Instructor for a short ac- 
count of Raphael’s life and a de- 
scription of the detail of “Sistine 
Madonna.” } 

“Silent Night” is sung by the 
chorus while the “Sistine Madonna” 
is being thrown on the screen. 

The leader announces that (name 
of pupil) will tell about the “Sistine 
Madonna.” 

The picture is left on the screen 
while the chorus hums “Silent 
Night.” 

The leader announces that (name 
of pupil) will give a description of 
another Italian artist, Correggio. 

[Refer to the issue of THE 
InNstrucTOR of December, 1927, for 
a short account of Correggio’s life 
and for a description of his picture, 
“Holy Night.” See also No. 42 of 
The Instructor Picture Study Series.] 

After the pupil finishes the de- 
scription of “Holy Night,” the 
chorus hums one stanza of “Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing.” Then the 
audience rises and sings a stanza of 
the same song. 
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DON’T GET 
Caught 


in “A Storm of Bills” 
without your 
T.C.U. 
UMBRELLA 


Likes theT.C.U.Umbrella It’s bad to be caught in a downpour—but how 


surely sheds the rain of illness. 

Always a grand help."’— 
Louise Diver, 
Athens, Ohio. 


ous ob your very it helps to have your umbrella with you. So it 
claim. The T.C.U. umbrella jg when the bills for Doctor, Nurse, Hospital 
and all the other “extras” come pouring in on 
you during sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Always “‘More Than Fair” it Costs So Little to Be Safe — 


“I've been a member of the 
.C.U. fi Dur- 
ing this 

very materia’ 


and So Much to Be Sorry 


Or many years. . 
Winter Tve receivel« For 40 years T.C.U. has been the tried and true 


speed and ease with which this friend of thousands of teachers everywhere. By 


was accomplished 


amazed me: fastest air mail, checks go to them in time of need. 
— the “feeling ‘hat the’ com: If you are not already under the T.C.U. Umbrella, 


pany was determined to 
than fa 


Fron” eee. by all means send this convenient coupon today. 


first letter one sensed their 
kindliness and sympathy.”’"— 


ergaret Reed, 
Clarinda, ltowa. 
* *” a 


All These Benefits 
Will Be Yours 


Send Coupon Today—No Agent Will Call 


The T.C.U. employs no agents, so you will not be 
annoyed by personal calls. All facts are plainly 
given in writing. You will like the generous T.C.U. 
policy and especially its low cost. 


0 $3, at- 414 T.C.U. Bidg. 
00 to $3,000 for accident TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, in } Ess 


for major accidents; a 
month when totally disabled by 
confining sickness or accidental 
injuries (including automobile) ; 

@ month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. Additional 
Hospital and Operation Benefits. 
Policies paying larger benefits 

i ed y 






FREE INFORMATION COUPON _ WW... 
To the T.C.U., 414 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 


Protective Beneiits. Send me, without obligation, 
the whole story. 


will be ‘ou if you so 
desire. Tey Name 
All claim checks sent SII: «.<2ccccenssrshonnentemnduanenessnste 
by fast air mail 
——-- NO AGENT WILL CALL —-——-——— = 

















NOTE: Special low rates for 
teachers on SABBATICAL LEAVE-- 
Starting at $210 round trip, tourist 
class, Pacific Coast to Japan. 





N.Y.K.'S GREAT NEW MODERN FLEET 
Beginning with the Nitta Meru, 16,500 
gross tons, which will be ready for service 
in March, 1940, nine new passenger vessels 
will be built for N.Y.K. 

15 other new vessels are under con- 
struction for various freight services. 

When this shipbuilding program is com- 
pleted, the N.Y.K. fleet will contain 149 
vessels, aggregating 1,010,000 gross tons. 














N-Y-K: LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 





EVERY DAY’S A HOLIDAY ON 
N-Y-K~’S SHIPS OF FRIENDSHIP! 


You'll say goodbye to the ordinary routine of 
shore life—to the turmoil of “scarey” headlines 
—on N.Y.K.’s great, swift liners where the 
friendly tradition of gracious living brings genu- 
ine hospitality to the Seven Seas. Sail N.Y.K. 
eastward or westward across the Pacific to the 
Orient ...the Philippines... Australasia... to 
South America ...and you wiil understand, 
happily, why so many American travelers call 
N.Y.K.'s fine modern fieet,”’Ships of Friendship”. 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 30, N.Y.K. 
Line: 25 Broadway, New York; 551 Market St., San Francisco; 
1404 Fourth Ave., Seattle; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 518 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles, or any Cunard White Stor Ltd. Office. 


Zl 








TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to TREASURE-TROVE, 
Tue INstrucTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Please do not ask for items men- 
tioned more than five months ago. 





228. For Skin Care 

An offer that should appeal to 
teachers in general is being made by 
Pond’s Extract Company. They 
will send a copy of their handbook 
of skin care, Guideposts to Skin 
Beauty, together with an Introduc- 
tory Cosmetic Kit containing gener- 
ous samples of their Cold Cream, 
Vanishing Cream, Liquefying Cream, 
and five shades of Face Powder—all 
for 10 cents. The handbook recom- 
mends the best kind of treatment for 
different types of skin. 


229. “Add the Milk...” 

Illustrated with gay seasonal dec- 
orations and with full-page realistic 
photographs of soups, salads, roasts, 
and desserts, The Carnation Year 
Book of Menus and Receipes gives 
specimen menus for spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, with accom- 
panying recipes. There are dishes 
that a teacher could easily utilize for 
a hot school lunch, and many others 
for the home kitchen. Even in the 
reading, they possess a quite irre- 
sistible mouth-watering quality. All 
are made with Irradiated Carnation 
Milk. With the Year Book, you will 
get leaflets on Making Good Milk 
Better and How to Tempt Youthful 
Appetites. 


230. Having Fun in New England 

Our Puritan forefathers may have 
frowned on fun, but present-day 
New England does not do so. Well 
established as a summer-vacation 
area, this group of six states has 
blossomed out in recent years as a 
winter-sports mecca. The Skier’s 
Guide to New England, issued by 
the New England Council, contains 
72 pages of data on skiing, toboggan- 
ing, etc., with a map showing loca- 
tions. One can obtain also a larger 
map, New England for Your Vaca- 
tion, on which both winter and 
summer recreational facilities are 
clearly designated, with supplemen- 
tary information. Both publications 
are sent gratis. 


231. Snapshooters, Attention! 

When sending a snapshot to some- 
one, haven’t you often wished for a 
convenient mailer that would pro- 
tect it? That is what has been de- 
vised in the Pict-o-Graph. But it is 
much more than a mailer, for it 
frames the picture and after arrival 
at its destination it can be set up as 
an easel. There is a space for a 
message as well as one for the ad- 
dress—altogether a very ingenious 
affair. The Benson Camera Com- 
pany will send one of these free to 
a teacher on request; but be sure to 
give the dimensions of the snapshot 
for which it is wanted. 
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Merry Christmas to All 


(Continued from page 13) 


SANTA CLAUS—Did you hear that, 
Toys? If you will behave yourselves 
on the way over, you may get into 
my sack outside. 

toys—Hurrah! Hurrah! 

(Exit Toys, Jack carrying his 
box.) 


Scene III 


(Ellen is in bed, with Dream 
bending over her. Santa stands by 
fireplace.) 


DREAM (waving wand over Ellen) 
—I have to go now, dear Ellen. 
Good night. Slumber deep and 
sweetly. Angels hovering near will 
keep thee. Sleep, dreamless sleep! 

(Ellen falls asleep, and Dream 
exits.) 

SANTA CLAUS— 

And now I must be on my way. 
Morning brings another day. 

Softly now the star beams fall. 
Sweet Christmas peace, and joy to all. 





The World’s Forests 


(Continued from page 53) 


G. Conservation of the timber re- 

sources. 

1. Fire is the enemy of forests, 

so campers and smokers must be 

educated in the use of fire. 

2. The growth of new trees 

should be as great as the num- 

ber cut. 

3. The work of the Forest 

Products Laboratory should be 

studied. 

4. Trees should be preserved by 

creosote and other treatments. 

5. Full-time forest rangers 

should look after our timbered 

areas. 

H. There are many recreational 

attractions for tourists in forested 

areas. 

1. Simple outdoor life in the 

woods is invigorating. 

2. Forests serve in many coun- 

tries as public playgrounds. 

3. Camping grounds are often 

set aside near natural supplies of 

firewood. 

4. Forests are the natural home 

of game birds and animals, and 

so become hunting grounds for 
men. 
IV. Activities. 

A. Make lists of the following. 
1. The kinds of trees found in 
your community. 

2. The important lumber cen- 

ters of the United States. 

3. The important uses of wood. 

4. The industries dependent on 

forest products. 

5. Important lumber centers in 

Europe. 

6. Substitutes used for wood. 
B. There is a log jam in a Wiscon- 
sin river. Relate the stories that 
one of the men working on the 
jam might tell; that the forest 
near the river might tell; that the 
landowner might tell. 

C. Select topics from the follow- 

ing list and prepare a report to 

give before the class. 

1. Forests and soil erosion. 

2. The evenness of stream flow 

necessary for boats and water 

power. 

3. Forests and floods. 

4. Naval stores from southern 

United States. 

5. A tree can make a million 

matches; one match can kill a 

million trees. 

6 Forestry in Sweden. 

7. The life story of an Ameri- 

can newspaper. 

8. A camping trip in a forest. 


D. Dramatize scenes that might 
happen in a paper mill, a lumber 
camp in Washington, a furniture 
factory, a sequoia forest, and dur- 
ing a forest fire and while driving 
logs down a river. 
E. Pretend that you are a forest 
ranger in the wooded slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. Write a letter 
to a friend in Chicago, telling of 
your experiences. 
F. Make some posters showing: 
ways of fire prevention; effects of 
cutting forests on floods; need for 
reforestation; beauty of the forest; 
wild life in the forests. 

V. Correlation with other subjects. 
A. Art. 

1. Sketches and drawings for 

moving-picture roll. 

2. Preparation of scrapbook for 

pressed leaves. 

3. Covers for booklets. 

B. English. 

1. Keep a diary of a lumberjack 

during the month of January 

in 1890 in Northern Wisconsin. 

This diary can describe methods 

of cutting trees, getting them 

to the river, and the interesting 
social side of camp life. 

2. Make a collection of poems 

about trees and forests. 

3. Read some of the ballads of 

the lumber camps of Wisconsin, 

Michigan, and Minnesota. 

C. Spelling. 

New terms and words such as: 
reforestation, conifers, reserves, 
turpentine, erosion, sawyer, de- 
ciduous, by-products, naval stores, 
and veneer. 

D. Science. 

1. Study the types of soil, the 
amount of rainfall, the length 
of the growing season, and the 
temperature required for the 
best growth of forests in var- 
ious forested areas. 

2. Show the relation between 

forests and flood control, the 

prevention of erosion, and the 
evenness of flow of streams. 

3. Study the mechanical and 

chemical processes in the manu- 

facturing of paper. 

4. Study the ways by which 

trees scatter their seeds, 
E. Arithmetic. 

1. Measure a garden plot and 

figure the cost of fencing it 

with a certain type of pine 
lumber. 

2. Plan the cost of reforesting 

a hillside near your school. 
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